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No. 11.—Of Physical or Natural Evil, 
as a Consequence of Moral Evil. 





Havine in the preceding number de- 
monstrated the existence and general 
nature of moral evil, it must surely 
appear evident to every one, that if 
there be a Moral Head over this part 
of the universe,—moral evil, which is 
sin, must be attended with physical 
evil, which is punishment. Accord- 
ingly, we see and feel this indeed to 
be the case; which is a demonstra- 
tion (glory be to the Just One!) 
that the moral, as well as the physi- 
eal, part of the universe, has a Law- 
giver and a Judge. 

Certainly indeed, but not more cer- 
tainly, is his eternal power and god- 
head, in a physical sense, demon- 
strated by the works he has made; 
than it is, in a moral sense, by the 
manner in which he continually exe- 
eutes his providence ; which is con- 
stantly and invariably, could we only 
comprehend it fully, a most decided 
approval of that which is right, and as 
decided a testimony against that which 
is wrong. 

All the train of physical evils to 
which the inhabitants of this globe are 
exposed, from that which occasions 
the slightest uneasiness we can well 
conceive, up to the extinction of life 
itself, derive their origin from moral 
evil. It was sin 


as Brought death into the world, with all our 
woe. 

** Wherefore, as by one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by 
sin; and so death has from that fatal 
period, with a demonstration which 
can never be controverted, passed 
through, from this one root to all the 
branches, in all succeeding genera- 
tions, for that all have sinned.” Rom. 
v. 12, 

Every thing now bears evidence 
that God hath smitten the earth with 
acurse. Not only is this to be seen 

No. 46.—Vot. IV. 








in the briers and thorns which teem 
from its surface all over, nor in the 
noxious quality of plants which every 
where abound, nor in the ferocious 
nature of animals, which have cast off 
their allegiance to their rightful sove- 
reign, and have usurped dominion 
over him; but in matters which more 
immediately concern the happiness 
and well-being of man in this life. 
Man, on account of sin, is exposed to 
diseases, diseases too, of a long and 
lamentable train. . Diseases now, 
seem to have their origin from the 
very constitution of his animal frame; 
so that not an individual is exempted 
from them, but all are liable to be 
seized at one period or another. Some 
diseases are now conveyed from pa- 
rent to child, like an heredi pos- 
session; which may appear in the 
earliest days of infancy; or oecur 
equally at all ages; or lurk in the 
constitution unsuspected. even to the 
latest old age, when at last they will 
break out with the utmost violence, 
and put an end to life. Some diseases 
are now born with us, and others are 
sucked in with the nurse’s milk. There 
is now no stage of life, nor sex, ex- 
empted from them, whether infancy, 
youth, or old age, male or female. 
The climate itself, under which people 
live, may now produce diseases, b - 
cause the balance between men and 
the variable temperatures of theglobe, 
and mutability of the weather, is 
nearly destroyed ; so that the heaven 
over head sometimes becomes to him 
as brass, and the earth iron. An im- 
mense number of diseases may also 
be produced by impure air, or such 
as is loaded with putridity, marshy, 
and other noxious vapours. The 
same thing may happen likewise from 
corrupted aliment, whether meat or 
drink; though even the best and 
most nutritious aliment will hurt, if it 
be taken in too great quantity ; not to 
mention poisons, which are endowed 
with such pernicious qualities, that 
even when taken ina very small quan- 
tity, or produce the most grievous 
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diseases, or perhaps even death itself. 
And also, to what innumerable acci- 
dents and dangers are mankind now 
exposed, by storms and tempests, 
hurricanes and earthquakes, and thun- 
der and lightning ; which are so many 
physical evils in the hand of the Judge 
of all the earth, and are occasionally 
employed to admonish the inhabit- 
ants thereof to consider their ways. 

Hitherto, however, we have mention- 
ed only the dangers which come from 
without; but those are not less, nor 
fewer in number, which come from 
within. At every breath, man pours 
forth a deadly poison both to himself 
and others. Neither are the efflavia 
of the lungs alone hurtfal: there flows 
out from every pore of the body a most 
subtile and poisonous matter, perhaps 
of a putrescent nature, which being 
long accumulated, and not allowed to 
diffuse itself through the air, infects 
the body with most grievous diseases ; 
nor does it stop here, but it produces 
a contagion which spreads devastation 
far and wide among mankind. The 
solid parts of the body sometimes 
become flabby, soft, and almost dis- 
solved, and unfit for their proper 
uses; and the fluids are sometimes 
inspissated, and formed even into the 
hardest sulid masses. As the heart 
itself, in a moral sense, is compared 
to the hardest stone, so, literally, ina 

hysical view, we have seen it ossi- 

d, and converted into bone; hence 
impeded actions of the organs, vehe- 
ment pain, various and grievous dis- 
eases. Lastly, some animals are now 
to be reckoned among the causes of 
diseases to others; namely, such as 
support their life at the expense of 
others; and these either invade us 
from without, or take up their resi- 
dence within the body, gnawing the 
bowels while the person is yet alive, 
not only with great danger and dis- 
tress to the patient, but sometimes 
even producing death itself.* 

Having thus demonstrated the exist- 
ence of physical, as well as moral 
evil, we now remark, in the words of 
our author, or nearly so, that by rea- 
son of the blending above mentioned, 
the scheme of contrast which nature 
originally exhibited, and the new con- 
trast of sin, disease, and death, by 
which she was afterwards tainted, are 





* See Edinb Practice of Physic, Vol.I. 


Page 4. Theory of Medicine. 





amalgamated into one consistent sym- 
metrical scheme, which scheme or 
whole is the Mystery of Good and Evil, 
which at first lay hid in the forbidden 
tree; but now being evolved, it ap- 
pears to natural reason, as if it had 
been the original ordination of things: 
as if things never had existed, with re- 
spect to this globe, in any other condi- 
tion. Hence the difficulty to be en- 
countered in reasoning with men who 
see things only with their fleshly or- 
gans, but have not spiritual penetra- 
tion to discern, nor moral ingenuity 
and candour to admit, even when de- 
lineated to their view, the whole of 
the scheme as it actually existed from 
the beginning. Butas the apostle said 
of the gospel, ‘‘ If our gospel be hid, or 
vailed, it is vailed only to them that 
destroy themselves:” so may we say 
here; for there is no subject with 
which we are acquainted more clearly 
demonstrated than this of Moral and 
Physical Good and Evil. 

at did our limits permit, we might 
prosecute the subject still further, in 
order to bring out some important 
developments which yet remain on 
this subject. 

Passing these, however, at present, 
we go on to inquire how the scale of 
grace, which is the device of infinite 
wisdom for rescuing mankind from 
their morally lapsed condition, comes 
to be formed. Be it therefore remem- 
bered, that the subject we are treating, 
is moral evil; and that there is but one 
method only for the removal of it. 
We can easily conceive of a thing 
which is foul being made clean by 
washing, scouring, and such like ope- 
rations, according to the nature of 
the material. But this is not the case 
with moral evil. The pollutiens of 
the body may be removed by such 
means, but those of the soul never 
can. Moral evil can-never be remov- 
ed by external violence, or mechani-, 
cal force. The wise King of Jerusa- 
lem had the true and philosophical 
view of this subject when he said, 
“Though you bray a fool in a mortar, 
among wheat, with a pestle, yet will 
not his folly depart from him.” No; 
such means are inadequate to the end. 
The source of moral evil consists, as 
we have remarked, in the total inver- 
sion or perversion of all the powers of 
the mind. Now the question is, How 
are these to be restored? As the thing 
can never be effected by mechanical 
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means, which act merely upon mate- 
rial body ; so neither will it yield to 
the mere speculations and theories of 
moralists ; for these, it will be found, 
are as inapplicable to the cireum- 
stances of the case, as are the mecha- 
nical powers above mentioned. What 
reformation did ever moralists or their 
theories, even the best, produce in 
the earth? It is too much to say, 
that their help has been but small, 
that they have done nothing, that they 
have left men where they found them ; 
for they have rendered matters a 
great deal worse. All the little traces 


_ of moral principle which were written 





upon the heart of men, and all the 
knowledge of God, which might be 
derived from his works, or handed 
down-by tradition, they have darken- 
ed, perplexed with a thousand doubts, 
and placed their disciples in a situa- 
tion worse than they were before. 
Neither master nor scholar could ever 
arrive at any certain principles, by 
which they might trace back their 
way to God. This is the peculiar 
work of the gospel; and as it is the 
work of the gospel only, so it is the 
gospel alone, without human aid, 
which effects the whole. This is the 
instrument of power over moral cor- 
ruption, though weak in the eyes of 
flesh. It is not by swords of steel, 
nor the battle-axe of the warrior, nor 
yet the theories of men; but by my 
word, saith the Lord. The words of 
Jehovah are living and powerful; 
their effects are like those of a hammer 
which breaks, or a fire which burns and 
consumes whatever combustible matter 
is opposed to it; nothing can with- 
stand their force. 

Bat it may be asked, What is it in 
or about the gospel, which produces 
such amazing effects as have been 
ascribed to it? 

In answer to which, in one view, we 


may say, It is the love, and not the 


wrath, of an offended God: ‘‘ We love 
him because he first loved us.” In an- 
other view, we may say, It is by his 
gifts of kindness: “‘ For God so loved 
the world, that he gave his begotten 
mm that poms ee believeth on him 
might not perish, have everlasting 
life.” Ina third view of the subject, 
it may be ascribed to the death of the 
Saviour: for, “ Herein is love, not 
that we loved God, but that he loved us, 
and sent his Son to be a propitiation for 
our sins.” In a fourth view, it may be 


7 ated 


ascribed to the resurrection of the Sa- 
which he was declared to be tle 
Son of God with power; with the 
greatest power of evidence of his di- 
vine mission ; and with power te res- 
cue his people, and to defcat their 
aedanan MeN ie cyan the Son 
manifested, ight destroy 
the works of the devil.” ss fifth re- 
spect, it may be ascribed to his ascen- 
ston: “* For if, when we were enemies, 
we were reconciled to God by the death 
of his Son; much more, being recon- 
> his death, namely, we shall 
be saved by his life ; by the life that he 
now lives in heaven at the right hand 
of God: For he is our advocate with 
the Father: andas a merciful and faith- 
Ful high priest, he ever liveth to make 
intercession for us.” In a sixth view, 
it may be ascribed to the descent and 
influences of the holy Spirit: “‘ For if 
ye, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more 
will your heavenly Father give his 
Spirit —_ —— askhim. It is 
spirit that qui th, the flesh eth 
nothi Vand verily, koma say 
unto thee, Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.” And, lastly, in a 
seventh view, it may be ascribed to 
the Word of God, which is the record 
God hath aren of his Son ; and by 
which believers are regenerated or 
born again, not of tible seed, but 
oy the word of God, which liveth and 
ideth for ever.” To all these parti- 
culars, in their different bearings, may 
the effects produced by the gospel be 
ascribed, inregard to God. By these 
his love is manifested in a manner 
that affects the heart : “ For when we 
were yet without strength, in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly.” But this 
is not the manner of men: “ For 
scarcely for a righteous man will one 
die ; yet peradventure for a good man, 
a benevolent man, whose diffusive 
goodness has been felt all around, 
some, smitten with a sense of his dis- 
interested love, would even dare to 
die.” But what is all this to the ex- 
ample of God? “ For God commendeth 
his love towards us,” in higher strains, 
and well he may, “‘in that while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 
Now we are informed, that this is the 
doctrine which reconciles sinners to 
God: for it runs, “ When we were ene- 
mies, we were reconciled to God by the 





death of his Son.” This manifestation 
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of his love, inclines us to be reconciled 
to him; for then we see no cause why 
we should continue our enmity; no 
cause why we should continue to look 
upon him as a hard master; no cause 
why we should keep from Him our 
hearts, who hath not withheld from us 
his own dear Son ; in a word, no cause 
why we should not render love for 
love, and life for life; and at once 
break up ail the hellish leagues we had 
formed against this Peerless One, in 
whom we live, and move, and have 
our being. Nor by these manifesta- 
tions of his power, does the project of 
rescuing moral agents from their mo- 
ral tyranny seem to be foolish. Itis 
true that our enemies are numerous 
and potent, and the league we have 
formed with them close and intimate ; 
but the death of Christ destroys the 
whole, and breaks the chains that 
bound us to them. Now we volun- 
tarily become his subjects—his willing 
people in the day of his power: Now 
the moral principle of righteousness 
is restored to our minds. The eyes 
of our understanding are illuminated. 
Our feet are raised on high. We 


In the first or Elemental, ... . 
. Attraction and Repulsion. 


In the second or Mechanical, 


In the third or Chemical,.. . . 
. . Strength and Weakness. 


*In the fourth or Vegetable, . 
In the fifth or animal, 
In the sixth or Intellectual, . . 
In the seventh or Moral, 


As this scale is expressive of the 
whole experience of the Christian in 
this life ; and as the vicissitudes and 
contrarieties by which it is distin- 
guished, are expressive of an imper- 


now contemplate with wonder, the 
dangers we have escaped, and the 
true glory we have now in prospect. 
And for all this we are indebted, not 
to any thing in ourselves, or in any 
of our fellow men; but to the wonder- 
working gospel of God alone. 

The gospel, then, is to be viewed 
as an instrument in the hand of God, 
by which his wisdom and goodness 
perform wonders in the moral world, 
similar to those which his power effects 
in the physical: and the same kind 
| of analogy holds throughout. The 
| only difference lies here, that the 
scale we are going to lay down, from 
its nature, character, and design, 
must be considered as a scale of 
GRACE, or free, unmerited favour; 
whereas the other was a scale of. na- 
ture, and, to sinless moral agents, 
must have essentially differed in point 
of merit. 

In this New Creation, or Moral scale 
of Grace, there is, as there was in the 
Old or Physical, a seven-fold evolution 
of grace, analogous to the seven steps 
of the great Scale or Mystery of Na- 
‘ture. There is, 


Light and Darkness. 








Composition and Decomposition. 


. Knowledge and Ignorance. 
Right and Wrong. 


fect state; so it points to a state of 
glory, to which it constantly tends, 
even to that state of perfection, 
which, when arrived at, that which 
is in part shall be done away. 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 
ee 


“‘ GOD’S ARROW AGAINST ATHEISM AND 
IRRELIGION.” 


( Concluded from col. 932. ) 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


The Religion of Mohammed is false 
and wiched. 


In the year of our Lord 597, in the 
reign of the Emperor Mauricius, 
when Gregory the Great was Bishop 
of Rome, Mohammed was born in the 
city of Mecca, in Arabia; his parents 
being Abdara and Emma, of the seed 
of.Ismael, the son of Abraham.» Hav- 


ing lost his parents in his infancy, he | 


soon afier had the additional misfor- 
tune to lose his liberty ; but this com- 
ing to the knowledge of Ademonaples, 
one of his relations, who had a regard 
for him on account of the quickness 
of his understanding, he redeemed 
him from captivity, and made him his 
servant and factor in his merchandise. 
On his master’s decease, he married 
his mistress; and she soon after dying, 
he found himself in the possession of 
considerable property and credit, 
which he resolved to use for the fur- 
therance of a plan, which, before this, 
he had begun to lay the foundation of. 
Mohammed was subject to epilepsy, 
or the falling sickness, a disease which 
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seems always to have been regarded | over the many nominal Christians who 
with superstitious abhorrence in times | embraced it, when we reflect that they 
of antiquity. To obviate this re-| were Christians only in name; but 
proach, Mohammed cunningly sug- | that their minds were earthly, sen- 
gested to his wife, that what appeared | sual, and devilish: the very disposi- 
to her and others as the accession of | tions which this new law was particu- 
an ominous disease, was, in fact, the | larly disposed to suit. Accordingly, 
effect caused by the appearance to | they are permitted to possess a plu- 
him of angelic beings, who were sent | rality of wives, who are regarded, not 
from God to communicate to him what | as friends, fellow-helpers, and work- 
the Deity was'pleased to reveal. So | ers in things both of this life, and of 
pleasing an interpretation of what on | that which is to come, but as mere 
all hands was considered as a re-|instraments of sensual pleasure— 
proach, it must have been desirable | beings without souls. In the para- 
to the wife to have spread abroad, | dise of Mohammed, his followers 
though perhaps she herself was noi | shall be clothed in garments of silk of 
thoroughly persuaded of its truth. By | all kinds of colours, with bracelets of 
frequent repetition, some were indu- | gold and amber; they shall possess 
ced to give it credit, and report spread | parlours and banqueting houses near 
far and near; so that between the | lakes and rivers, with beautiful foun- 
wealth and dignity which he had re- | tains, gardens full of the finest fruit; 
ceived by marriage with his master’s | angels shall serve them with every 
wife, his own natural talents, and his | delicacy ; and the most beautiful wo- 
claim to the prophetic dignity, he had | men, with radiant eyes, shall be ever 
no. difficulty in getting together a con- | ready to serve their pleasure. This 
siderable number of followers, by | Paradise, and particularly the last 
whose assistance, preferring the use | mentioned article of it, are formed on 
of the sword in all cases of difficulty, | the prophet’s own taste; for it is well 
he was enabled to subdue alarge part | known that his own character was far 
of Asia. His death is supposed to | from being immaculate ; and that in 
have been caused by poison. The | regard to women, his conduct in this 
vanity of the religion of Mohammed | Jife anticipatedthe enjoyment ofhisown 
may be deduced from the following heaven. Avicenna, a Mohammedan 
observations: It is a new religion, | himself, finds fault with his prophet’s 
inasmuch as no prophet that went | doctrine on this account: ‘* Because 
before ever prophesied of such a pro- | Mohammed hath given us a law, 
phet to come, or of such a doctrine. | which shews the perfection of felicity 
All his authority must depend on our | to consist in those things which con- 
credence to his own unsupported | cern the body; whereas the wise of 
word ; for he makes no pretension to | old time had a greater desire to ex- 
the power of working miracles. In | press the felicity of the soul than of 
his lifetime, this seems to have been | the body: as for the bodily felicity, 
felt by Mohammed as his weak side ; | though it were granted to them, yet 
for in answer to his adversaries, who | they neither esteemed nor regarded it 
urged this proof of his divine mission | in comparison of the felicity which 
on him, he is at great pains to clear | the soul requires.” The law of Mo- 
himself. He promised that within | hammed is tyrannical, for it is made 
three days after his death, he would | death to dispute of it; and the culprit 
rise again and ascend into heaven; | in this case is not to be allowed to 
a circumstance which is well known | give his defence. ‘‘He that slayeth 
never to have happened. This reve- | his enemy, or is slain by his enemy, 
lation, which professes to be the con- | let him enter and possess Paradise ;” 
summation and final revelation of the | a doctrine this, which, besides incul- 
divine will, is sensual in its nature, | cating a revengeful and bloody spirit, 
and totally distinct from that spiritu- | implies an utter ignorance of that 
ality, which it is the business of the | frame of mind, which even our reason 
gospel to inculcate. Those, there-| teaches us is necessary, in order to 
fore, who experience in their minds | enjoy the presence of a holy God. 
the nature of the religion of Jesus, | Indeed, the only mental gift which 
stand in no need of argument to guard | this law inculcates, is zeal for its pro- 
them against Mohammedanism ; and | pagation; love, peace, gentleness, 
our wonder will cease at its prevailing | long-suffering, patience, resignation, 
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are nothing regarded. The contradic- 
tions, also, which are acknowledged 
to exist in the Koran, are a strong 
proof of the forgery. Mohammedans 
allege that these are not contradic- 
tions, but that any doctrine or revela- 
tion that is contrary to a former one, 
is a repeal of it. This might do if the 
Koran be acknowledged by them to 
have been framed according to the 
varying circumstances of the prophet; 
but if, as they say, the whole book 
was in existence in heaven from all 
eternity, at least we might presume 
on finding it consistent. The only 
circumstance to which Mohammed 
appealed in proof of the divine authen- 
ticity of his book, is its eloquent lan- 
guage. In this, however, it falls far 
short of much of the Old Testament 
prophets, or the Book of Job; and 
even of the Pagans, Plato and De- 
mosthenes. And even the excellence 
of which it boasts, resides only in the 
fluency and musical arrangement of 
the words; for the sentiments are 
often frivolous and childish. Moham- 
med bears testimony to the divine 
mission of the prophets -that were 
before him, and also of Jesus Christ. 
Out of his own mouth then we can 
convict him; for nothing can be more 
at variance with those prophets, than 
his own book; which, therefore, we 
cannot suppose to proceed from a 
God, whose purposes change not, and 
whose nature never fails. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 


The Church of Rome is not the true 
Church of God. 

Between the Protestants and the 
Church of Rome, a contention has 
existed, as to which of them is to be 
considered as the true Christian 
Church, and whose members are the 
true worshippers of God. They both 
acknowledge the existence and attri- 
butes of the one living and true God, 
and Jesus Christ to be his true and 
only Son; likewise, that all the sacred 

canonical books of the scriptures 
are revealed by the Spirit of God. 
The last mentioned article being ad- 
mitted, it might be expected that a 
speedy end would be put to all 
controversy between them; for it is 
good reason that both parties should 
abide by the judgment of these books, 
of which both sides admit the autho- 
rity. But, first, let us hear what the 





ree * 


foundations are, on which the Church 
of Rome builds her assertion, that she 
is, exclusively, the Church of Christ 
on earth. The members of this church 
hold that the Church of God militant 
on earth, is visible to the outward 
eye, and may be pointed out by the 
finger at ali times, so that any one 
may know whither to resort, as to the 
congregation of God’s people. Let 
us see how far this is consistent with 
history. In the time of the Emperor 
Dioclesian, the Christians were so 
wasted, that in the judgment of all, 
none of them were left; their books 
were burned, the churches destroyed, 
and the teachers martyred. Some 
few did indeed remain in secret, whom 
God knew ; but where was the visible 
church? Where wasit, when, in con- 
sequence of persecution, all the disci- 
ples were scattered abroad? (Acts 
viii. 1.) When our Lord was seized, 
and his disciples had escaped, if a 
visible church existed any where, it 
was among the Scribes and Pharisees. 
Does not St. John bear witness that 
the Church of Christ (Revel. xii. 6, 7.) 
signified by a woman, fled into the 
wilderness, where she had a place 
prepared for her of God, that for a 
season she might not be found out by 
her persecutors? The church was not 
visible in the time of Elias the pro- 
phet, when he complained that he was 
left alone—‘‘ O Lord, (said he,) they 
have forsaken thy covenant, thrown 
down thy altars, and slain thy pro- 
phets with the sword; and I, even I 
only, am left.” Elias does not speak 
of himself as the only prophet left, 
but the only true worshipper, as is 
plain from the consolation afforded to 
him, that beside bim there Were seven 
thousand that had not bowed the knee 
to Baal. Here we see the church so 
concealed, that even a prophet knew 
not of its existence. In the scriptures 
we see the true altar of God removed, 
and the worship of idols established 
in the temple. Where then was the 
visible ehurch of God to be found, 
when those who assumed to be the 
‘temple of the Lord,” would admit 
none to public worship but idolaters? 
It is therefore clear, that a true 
church may exist, though they know 
not a congregation of God to resort 
to; yea, even though its members 
know not one another, nor are known 
to the world. According to the say- 
ings of the Papists, Elias and the 
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seven thousand who would not bow 
the knee to Baal, were no better than 
a company of heretics, dissenting 
from the outward and visible charch 
of Israel. Chrysostom says, (on Matt. 
xxiv.) that in the time of the abomina- 
tion of desolation—that is, in the time 
of wicked heresy, which is the army 
of Antichrist, as he expounds it, “no 
proof can be made of Christianity, 
neither can there be any other refuge 
for Christians, who are desirous to 
know the true faith, but only the 
divine scriptures.” Here, then, we 
perceive, from undeniable authority, 
that the true church of God may be 
hidden in obscurity, trampled on, and 
persecuted; and that consequently 
visibility is no proof whatever of the 
truth of that body of men which 
builds so much upon it. 

Another position is, that the charch 
cannot err; and hence it is concluded 
that, because the church of Rome was 
once a true church, it must necessa- 
rily be so now. This position, short 
as the terms are in which it is laid 
down, contains a great many errors: 
first, in regard to its general truth, it 
is at variance with the declaration of 
the apostie Paul, that a falling away 
is not only possible, but shall actually 
come. Again, even Papists confess 
that particular churches may err, for 
they accuse some of having done it. 
Yet they are no more, at best, than a 
particular church, as is plain from the 
writings of St. Paul, who directs an 
epistle to them as such ; and it is plain 
that there are other churches who 
never were under subjection to them, 
nor in any way related to them, but 
as acknowledging allegiance to one 
Lord and Saviour—witness the church 
of Constantinople, of Egypt, of Ethi- 
opia, and many others. 

That general councils may err, 
although they represent the whole 
Christian church, appears from the 
authority of Augustine, who is quoted 
as one, to whom Romanists will 
sooner submit than to the holy scrip- 
tures: he says, (against the Dona- 
tists,) ““ General councils, which are 
gathered of all the Christian world, 
are often corrected, the former by the 
latter, when by any trial of things 
that is opened which was shut, and 
that is known which was hidden ;” 
and therefore the same author speaks 
toMaximian, the bishop of the Arians, 
“Neither ought I to allege the coun- 





cil of Nice, nor thou the council of 
Arrimine, to take advantage thereby ; 
for neither am I bound or held by the 
authority of this, nor thou of that: 
set matter with matter, cause with 
cause, and reason with reason, try the 
matter by the authority of the scrip- 
tures, which are not partial witnesses 
for any of us, but indifferent to us 
both.” 

In the time of the Emperor Con- 
stantine was held the council of 
Nice, wherein it was decreed that 
Christ was God as wellas man. In 
the reign of his son Constantius, the 
council of Arrimine decreed that 
Christ was not God, but only man: 
here we see two general councils flatly 
contradicting each other in an impor- 
tant article of faith; and the same 
thing may be remarked of the coun- 
cils of Constantinople and of Nice; 
the former of which condemned the 
setting up of images in the church, 
and the latter allowed of it. And the 
fact that it is possible for a general 
council to err, is further supported by 
the authority of general councils them- 
selves, for in a form of prayer, ap- 
pointed to be used at the conclusion 
of every such council, they pray God 
“‘ to spare their ignorance, and on 
their error.” That the Pope of Rome 
may err, we are told on the autho- 
rity of St. Augustine, who condemns 
Pope Innocent for teaching, “that 
young children cannot be saved ex- 
cept they receive the baptism of 
Christ, and also the communion of 
the body and blood of Christ.” More- 
over, in the decrees, the canon law 
says, that if the Pope be found negli- 
gent of his own and his brethren’s 
salvation; yea, though he lead innu- 
merable people to hell, no mortal man 
may presume to reprove him ; because 
he, being to judge all, is to be judged 
of none, ‘‘except he be found erring 
from the faith,” an exception com- 
pletely establishing the thing contend- 
ed for. 

An examination of some of their 
peculiar doctrines will prove the same 
thing.—It is laid down as an axiom, 
that the people should be kept in ig- 
norance of the scriptures, that they 
may the more easily walk in the right 
way ; on the contrary, our Lord says, 
the people of his day erred because 
they knew not the soriptures, (Matt. 
xxii. 29.) St. Paul also contradicts 
the pretended successor of St. Peter, 
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by recommending that the word of 
God should dwell plentifally in the 
people, (Col. iii. 19.) The people of 
Berea are commended for comparing 
the things taught by Paul with the 
written word, and for not receiving 
his doctrine, until, by such examina- 
tion, they found it to be of God. And 
even if an angel from heaven, or an 
apostle himself, teach doctrines con- 
trary to the written word, St. Paul 
pronounces him accursed.—The use 
of an unknown tongue in the scrip- 
tures, and in the public service of the 
church, is so flatly contrary to the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, that it is 
wonderful it should have been perse- 
vered in. Butit is said, in justifica- 
tion of this unedifying practice, that 
the Latin language is in truth the most 
universally understood of all tongues, 
and it is a great advantage for the 
professors of this religion, and who 
may chance to travel into foreign 
nations, to be able to find there a form 
of service to which they have been 
accustomed, and in which, therefore, 
they may be able to join. In answer 
to this plea, it should be remarked, 
that not one Romanist in five hundred 
understands the Latin language, nor 
is able, if required, to translate his 
eommon church service into his mo- 
ther tongue ; therefore his being able 
to join in the public service in any 
place where he may be, amounts to 
nothing ; for he does not understand 
it in any place.—One of the chief doc- 
trines of Popery is the belief of purga- 
tory ; which, as they teach, is a place 
where the members of their church go 

revious to their entrance into heaven. 

omanists believe that none beside 
members of their church can go to 
that holy place; but that these, 
though in some measure fitted for this 
by being joined to their church, for 
whom alone the blood of Christ is 
efficacious, yet have impurities in 
them, from which neither the blood of 
Christ, nor a union with their church, 
is completely capable of freeing them ; 
they are therefore compelled to go, 
immediately after death, to this place 
called purgatory; where, in due time, 
they find the fire powerful enough to 
burn out that which the blood of 
Christ could not wash out; although 
this blood is sufficiently cleansing to 
render the garments of the saints 
mentioned in the book of Revelation 
white as snow. Those who are re- 
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solved to credit whatever this church 
teaches, may freely enough believe 
this; but they who require something 
more than the assertion of the Pope, 
will inquire, on what part of the sa- 
cred scripture this is grounded? and 
after careful inquiry in the sacred 
volume, the conclusion must be, that 
it is not, as many of the popish doc- 
trines are, a corruption of the truth, 
but completely an invented thing, to 
which the Bible does not in any man- 
ner allude. Indirectly, the scriptures 
completely condemn it, by pointing 
out the complete ability of Jesus 
Christ to save to the uttermost, and 
asserting that the saints are immedi- 
ately withhim in Paradise.—Transub- 
Stantiation is another of their promi- 
nent doctrines, which they ground on 
the literal meaning of that assertion of 
our Lord, ‘This is my body ;” but if 
this be admitted, not only is the con- 
version of the bread into the body 
fully proved, (and every separate 
piece into a separate body,) but an- 
other transubstantiation must be ad- 
mitted, of our Lord’s body into a door, 
avine, andaroad. Again, it is con- 
tended, that beside the conversion of 
the substance of the bread into the 
substance of the flesh, bones, blood, 
and every other part of our Lord’s 
natural body, the wine of the sacra- 
ment undergoes a change of substance 
into the same thing. For this, how- 
ever, the word of our Lord cannot be 
quoted ; and if the words must be 
taken literally, as in the former case, 
then the wine is not the blood, but 
the cup which held the wine is the 
new testament, a doctrine which the 
Papists have not yet arrived at, 
though we presume not to guess how 
soon this also may be the case.—I 
will add a few more doctrines, without 
insulting the reader’s understanding 
by entering on the refutation of them. 
(They have been taught, and as far as 
their power lay, practised, by Popes, 
who are believed by their church to be 
infallible: and let it not be said that 
this church has ceased to make any 
such pretensions ; for another article 
of faith is, that she is unchangeable ; 
and therefore we may suppose itis ra- 
ther a politic compliance with the 
spirit of the times that keeps her quiet 
now.) One of these doctrines is, that 
the Pope has a right to depose from 
their thrones, independent princes, 
kings of nations—to absolve their sub- 
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jects from their oath of allegiance, so 
that rebellion becomes a moral duty— 
and to give their dominions to whom 
he pleases. He has a right of assign- 
ing and securing new discovered 
lands, though occupied by numerous 
people, to those who ask that favour 
of him—although he has displayed 
gross ignorance of geography in laying 
down the limits of the right of posses- 
sion. Instances of such conduct as 
this, are frequently to be met with in 
history. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 


The Pope of Rome is the Antichrist that 
should come. 


The primitive church was instructed 
to expect the coming of a very formid- 
able enemy, under the denomination 
of Antichrist; of whom they enter- 
tained greater apprehensions than of 
all their other enemies, how powerful 
and hostile soever they might be. It 
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“« Papa stapor mundi. 
Nec Deus es, nec homo, sed neuter et inter 
utrumqae.” 


“* The Pope the wonder of the world. 
Neither God nor man, but of a middle 
hind and mixture of both.” —This, how- 
ever, was not enough; for when Pope 
Sixtus the Fourth entered Rome in 
state, he had a triumphal arch fixed 
on the gate through which he was 
about to enter, with this inscrip- 
tien :— 

** Oraculo vocis mundi moderaris habenas, 
| Et merito in terris crederis esse Deus.” 





| “ By the oracle of the voice thou go- 

vernest the world, and art justly believed 
to be a God upon earth”.—Antichrist is 
described as coming with lying signs 
and wonders, and false miracles, so 
well contrived as, if it were possible, 
to deceive the very elect ; the truth 
and applicability of which, let the 
Golden Legend, Book of Trophies, 
and even common history, testify to 
| the world. St. Paul shews by his 
| name, that he should be 6 and vopoc, 








appears from the sacred scriptures, one subject tono law. Accordingly, 
and particularly from the writings of | we find the Pope claiming to be aboye 
St. John, that under the name of | all laws, both of God and men; to 
Antichrist they did not comprehend | change them when he deems fit: 
all the enemies of Christ and his | hence the Decretals say, legi non sub- 


church; but that it more especially 
referred to such enemies as should 
start up within the church itself, and 
corrupt its doctrine, and thus be the 
cause of wide-spreading mischief, 
1 John ii. 18. andiv. 3. Persecution 
and violence were to be consequences 
of the evils brought on the church by 
Antichrist, rather than the primary 
evils themselves. Of a personage so 
important to the church, we might 
conclude that very significant marks 
should be given whereby he might be 
recognized ; and whereby more espe- 
cially he might be distinguished from 
other herctics that should arise. Many 
tokens have been afforded us whereby 
we might know this man of sin; but a 
few of the more prominent must here 
suffice. He should exalt himself 
above every one that is called God. 
He should sit in the temple of God 


as God, shewing himself to be God.— | 


Who takes to himself to be head of 
the church, to rule it according to his 
pleasure—adding new laws, changing 
them, abrogating them, and pardon- 
ing the breach of those which are 
most sacred? Angelicus the poet 
wrote,— 
No. 46.—Vo x, IV. 


jacet ulli—*‘ he (the Pope) is subject to 
no law.” The description of one who 
should forbid to marry, and command 
to abstain from meats, cannot by any 
means be made to apply to any other 
but the Pope of Rome, the man of 
sin, the great whore, which is that 
city that has dominion over the kings 
of the earth. I have said little of 
what might be said; buat enough to 
prove my point, that, amidst all his 
lion-like roaring, and lamb-like pro- 
| fessions even to be the servant of the 
| servants of God, his real character is 
| very apparent, and should carefally 
| be avoided. 





———— 
REMARKS ON MENTAL AFFECTIONS. 





(Continued from col. 940. ) 





A commission of lunacy had been 
obtained against a citizen of London, 
who fancied himself a Duke. Some 
time after, the Lord Chancellor was 
told that the commission had been 
fraudulently obtained, for that the 
man was free from insanity. Wishing 
to be satisfied, he called upon the 

38 
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man, and had a long conversation 
with him. They talked upon the gene- 
ral topics of the day, during which 
time he betrayed no symptoms of his 
complaint. Upon this, his Lordship 
told him to make himself easy about 
the commission of lunacy, for he 
would have that superseded; but add- 
ed, I make no doubt you have quite 
done with the notion you had of being 
‘a Duke. “Who, me, my Lord? I 
hope your Lordship does not dispute 
my dukedom? I'll suffer no man on 
earth to dispute that.” Upon which 
his Lordship made his bow, and bid 
him good morning. 

That great statesman, Burke, once 
paid a visit to St. Luke’s, and after a 
very long conversation with one of the 

tients, he roundly accused Mr. 

unstan, the master, of highly impro- 
per conduct, in keeping a man con- 
fined as a patient, who, he was quite 
confident, was free from insanity. 


Mr. Dunstan knowing his cue, took 
an opportunity of speaking to the 
man, and he became immediately so 
furious, that Mr. Burke was glad to 
get safely out of the room. 

A trial once took place on a ques- 


tion upon the sanity or insanity of a 
man, whose hallucination was an ex- 
treme dread of insects. He stood a 
long examination without betraying 
his complaint, till at last one of the 
counsel said, ‘‘ Sir, there is a spider 
falling down upon your head,” upon 
which he fell into a tremor, and from 
that into a maniacal fury. 

A gentleman of property becoming 
insane, took it into his head to remove 
@ mountain that was near; and he 
persisted so far, that his friends were 
under the necessity of having him 
confined. A gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance called to see him; and 
after a long conversation, was con- 
vinced that he was quite free from 
insanity ; and upon going away, he 
said, ‘“‘ Well, my dear Sir, make your- 
self content for a short time, and I 
will have you set at liberty.”—‘ Will 
you so?” said the patient, his eyes 
sparkling with pleasure. ‘‘ Yes, that 
I will,” ‘said the other, rather a little 
surprised at his altered manner. 
** Well,” said the patient, ‘‘then I'll 
have at the mountain.”’ 

With the wit and ready answers of 
the insane, volumes might be filled. 
I will only give a few instances which 
are either well authenticated, or have 
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fallen under my own notice —A gen- 
tleman of the name of La’Strange, 
who had been acquainted with Lee, 
before mentioned, went to see him in 
Bethlem; and, no doubt, impressed 
with the notion of insanity being a 
loss of mind aud memory, said, on 
going into his cell, “‘Do you know 
me, Sir?”’—*‘O yes,” said Lee; ‘‘ times 
may alter, men and manners change, 
but I am still mad Lee, and you are 
still La’Strange.” 

A visitor to a madhouse had put to 
the patients, as is but too common, a 
number of questions. At last one of 
them said, ‘‘ Pray may I be permitted 
to put a question to you?’—* Cer- 
tainly,”” said the stranger. ‘‘Then 
pray from which quarter of the globe 
did you come?’—‘ Why, Sir,” he 
replied, ‘‘I came from the west- 
ward.” —‘ I thought so,” said the lu- 
natic, ‘‘for the wise men I believe 
came from the eastward.”—A maniac 
in chains, feeling indignant at being 
asked by a stranger what he was in 
chains for, replied with quickness, 
‘** Because it has pleased God to de- 
prive me of what thou never possess- 
edst, I mean the use of my reason.” 

A visitor to a madhouse, after con- 
versing with one of the patients, said, 
** You don’t appear to have any thing 
the matter with you.’”’—“ Ha, but,” 
said the patient, ‘‘ the question is, are 
you a proper judge of that ?”—A gen- 
tleman with his horses and hounds 
passing by a madhouse, was thus ac- 
costed by one of the patients: ‘* Hark 
you, are those your hounds ?”—“ Yes, 
Sir.”—‘Why, they must be rather ex- 
pensive keeping.”” — “‘ Yes, Sir.”— 
* Pray what may they cost you annu- 
ally ?”—-‘*‘ Why, Sir, I should suppose 
not less than five hundred pounds, 
with the horses, &c.’”—‘* Well, and 
pray what do you hunt ?”—“ The hare, 
Sir.’’-—** What, nothing but the hare?” 
—‘‘No, Sir.”—** Well, and pray how 
many of these wild animals do you 
pull down in a season?”’—‘‘ About 
fifty brace, Sir.”—“ Fifty brace! you 
had better get on; if our master comes 
he’ll say you are insane, and confine 
you; why, that’s ten pounds a brace, 
and they cannot be worth more than 
ten shillings.”—A maniac at liberty, 
was met by a gentleman of the name 
of Man; he made a sudden stop, and 
demanded, ‘‘ Who are you, Sir?” 
“Sir,” said the gentleman, “‘I am a 
double man, for I am a man by na- 
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ture, and my name is Man.”—“ O, are 
you,” said the maniac; “‘ well, and I 
am aman beside myself, and we two 
will fight you two,” and immediately 
knocked him down. 

Patients having the same hallucina- 
tion, will sometimes ridicule each 
other, and yet contend their own to 
be a reality. Some time ago, there 
were two hypochondriacs at the retreat 
near York; one wrote the following 
verses :— 

“ A miracle, my friends, come view, 
A man, admit his own words true, 
Who lives without a soul. 
Nor liver, lungs, nor heart, bas he, 
Yet sometimes can as cheerful be 
As if he had the whole. 
His head, take his own words along, 
ow hard as iron, yet, ere long, 
As soft as any jelly. 
All burn’d his sinews and his lungs, 
Of his complaints not fifty tongues, 
Could find enough to tell ye. 
Yet he who paints his likeness here, 
Has just as mach himself to fear, 
He’s wrong from head to toe. 
Ab friends, pray help us if you can, 
And make us each again a man, 
That we from hence may go.” 


THos. BAKEWELL. 
Spring-Vale, near Stone, 
Aug. 20, 1822. 
( To be continued. ) 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIVING POETS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Thomas Moore. 

Ir was high and merited praise given 
to the literary character of Thomson 
ty one of the best and most exalted of 
his friends, that there was not a line 
of his writing, which, when dying, he 
would wish to have been blotted out of 
remembrance. There have not been 
many poets in any age, of whom the 
same thing could be said ; and it is to 
be feared that at the present day there 
are few indeed, to whom a review of 
their various productions, published 
and unpublished, would be attended 
with complete heartfelt satisfaction. 
To this select number, certainly the 
translator of Anacreon does not be- 
long ; and judging from the tenor 
of his writings, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the moral utility of poetry 
constitutes no part of his ambition. 
He would rather rank with Catullus 
than Virgil; and though qualified. to 
shine in the higher degree of his art, 
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he has, no doubt, from the warmth of 
his passions, been content to glitter in 
the lower sphere as the first amatory 
poet of his time. There are other 
properties which bring him upon a 
parallel with the voluptuous Roman; 
but whether they are such as will add 
to his fame, must be left to the fatare 
historian of English literature to de- 
termine. Our aim here is only to give 
the outline of alife, the detail of which 
might be made amusing to the lovers’ 
of light reading, were it not for the 
good saying of the best of biogra- 
phers, “ De vivis nil nisi bonum, de 
mortuis nil nisi verum.” 

Thomas Moore is the only son of 
Mr. Garret Moore, a liquor merchant, 
at Dublin; and was born in that city 
May 28, 1780. He received his edu- 
cation under the late Mr. Samuel 
Whyte, who kept a respectable aca- 
demy in Dublin above sixty years, 
and published some ingenious works 
in the line of his profession, together 
with a volume of poetical essays, not 
devoid of merit. At the age of four- 
teen, young Moore had profited so 
well, that he was entered a scholar of 
Trinity College, where he remained 
till November, 1799, when he came 
to England, and was admitted a stu- 
dent of the Middle Temple. Previous 
to his transplantation, he had culti- 
vated the muses with success, and had 
even completed his translation of the 
Odes of Anacreon, which, soon after 
his arrival in London, was sent to the 

ress, under the auspices of Earl 
oira, now Marquis of Hastings, by 
whose interest the translator obtained 
permission to dedicate the volume to 
the Prince of Wales. 

Anacreon was already familiar to 
English readers, as well by the poeti- 
cal version and imitation of many of 
his pieces separately; as by a very 
correct translation of all the odes, 
the work of Francis Fawkes. It was 
a bold undertaking for a youth to 
come after such a veteran as Fawkes, 
but Mr. Moore shewed that he had 
fully caught the spirit of his author ; 
and though not superior in learning 
to his predecessor, he gave to the 
Teian bard a dress more agreeable to 
the sprightly archness, and jocund 
humour, of the original. The notes, 
also, evinced extensive reading in the 
Greek poets, and no slight acquaint-. 
ance with the best critics. Prefixed 
to the volume is an ode, written in 
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Greek Anacreontics, by Mr. Moore 
himself, of which the following is a 
translation, by an unknown hand. 


Em podivog rarnot, 
THIOS zor’ 6 pedesne, w. 7. Xr. 


“Upon a rosy couch reclin’d, 

His lyre soft breathing to the wind, 
The Teian bard, with heav’nly fire, 
Awoke the lay of wild desire ; 

Around bim, votive to his pleasures, 
Cupids dane’d in amorous measures, 

Or form’d the queen of beauty’s dart 
That pierces, t rilling sweet, the heart, 
Or for his brows a wreath entwin’d 

OF rose and azure violet join’d, 

Which, whilst his kiss each playful shar’d, 
They plac’d upon the hoary bard. 


_. But wispoM, heaven’s immortal queen, 
Gaz'd on their sports with envious mien, 
nya the rapt bard and joyous train, 
That, wanton, bounded o’er the plain; 
And, ‘ Hoary Sage,’ she smiling cries, 
(For ———- call Anacreon wise ) 
« Why dost thou thus thy life employ, 
Devote to Bacchus, lave, and joy, 
Nor own that wisdom has her charms, 

ove the trifler love’s alarms ; 

Vhy wilt thou e’er, entranc’d in bliss, 
Sing Bacchus’ joys and beauty’s kiss, 
Nor raise thy lyre, and, wisbom’s.bard, 
Receive from me thy best reward !’ 


“« © goddess,’ thus the bard replies, 
« Let not for this thine anger rise, 
That without thee the sages deem 
Anacreon wise; tho’ all his theme 
Is beauty, love’s delightful dream, 
The dewy lip, and eye of fire :— 
I Jove, I drink, I tune my lyre, 
And sport, with pleasure-beaming air, 
Midst glowing groups of beauteous fair ; 
or, as my lyre, e’en so my soul, 
Moves, but to love’s divine control, 
And I beneath its blissful pow’rs, 
Enjoy the calm of life’s short hours ; 
Then Pallas say, my sage adviser, 
Am I not wise ?—or, who is wiser? ” 


It may naturally be sapposes. that 


to a young man of such a turn for 
oetry and pleasure, the study of the 
aw could present no charms. Moore 
had neither patrimonial fortune nor 
any expectaney from relations, so 
that all his dependence was upon his 
mente of which this publication 
rded a luminous specimen, but it 
was, one that ruined his professional 
pursuits and prospects. His company 
‘was now much sought; and of course 
Blackstone, from whose example he 
might have profited full as much as 
from his Commentaries, was entirely 
neglected, In early life, Blackstone 
courted the muses, with an ardour and 


' 





sity of Oxford for the Temple, he 
wisely resolved to study hard, with a 
view to utility ; and though his “ Fare- 
well to the Muse,” must have cost him 
many a struggle, the noble sacrifice 
was infinitely more honourable to 
hiniself, and beneficial to the world, 
than any thing he could have gained, 
even had he become, as he probably 
would have beén, one of the first 
poets of the age. 

But to return to the subject of this 
memoir: the publication of Anacreon 


| was injurious to the translatot in 


various wayS, for it not only drew him 
out of the line in which, by perseve- 
rance, he might have acquired dis- 
tinction and wealth, but it fixed in 
him a love of that species of composi- 
tion, which, though the most alluring, 
is far from being the most creditable 
description of poetry. Its corrupting 
influence, in this particular instance, 
appeared soon after ina small! volume 
of original poemis, to which, as the 
author could not with any degree of 
decency affix his proper signature, 
he gave the fictitious one of Thomas 
Little, allusive to his person, and, by 
contrast, to his real name. No pains, 
however, were taken, to observe se- 
crecy, and, indeed, the book had 
scarcely made its appearance in the 
shops, before every body knew tbat 
Little and Moore were one and the 
same. Yet this mode of ushering the 
obnoxious volume into the world, has 
been gravely adduced in proof of the 
author’s delicacy of sentiment; as if 
there could be any respect for the vir- 
tuols feelings of the correct part of 
society, in printing, with a false name, 
inflammatory Fe = oy which nio- 
body can read withott a blash. The 
deception indicated fear, but not 
Shame, and much less modesty ; and 
when the terrors of a legal inforta- 
tion had passed away, the real author 
was proud enough of bis literary off- 
spring. The poems certainly did not 
lessen his interest with the great, ‘for 
at the age of twenty-three he was ap- 
pointed to the lucrative office of regis- 
trar to the admiralty at Bermuda. 
This situation required ‘his ‘personal 
attendarice, bat after ‘staying on the 
island a few months, he obtained 
leave to discharge the duties by a de- 
puty, im consequence ‘of which he 


a success, that indicated both a last- | went to New York, and having passed 
ing attachment, and a brilliant repu-! a few months in different parts of the 


tation. 


But when he !eft the Univer-| United States, returned to England. 
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Though the residence of Mr. Moore | 


in America was so very short, he ven- 


tured, in the notes to his next publica-_ 
tion, consisting of a volume of ‘* Odes | 
and other Poems,” to pass some very 
harsh, not to say illiberal, strictures 
upon the people of that country, and 
particularly upon the memory of 
Washington, who was roundly ac- 
cused, on no authority, of downright 
peculation in his government. In 
consequence of the severe criticism of 
this volume given in the Edinburgh 
Review, a meeting took place between 
Mr. Jeffery, the editor of that work, 
and Mr. Moore, at Chalk Farm; but 
by the interposition of the Bow-street 
officers, no farther breach of the peace 
ensued. Many jokes, however, were 
circulated, at the expense. of the com- 
batants, in the public prints, and, 
among other things, it was said that 
on examining the pistols, they were 
both found to contain only powder. 
On this bloodless rencontre, Lord 
Byron, in his ‘“‘ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,” has expatiated 
with keen and laughable asperity ; 
though his wit is exercised chiefly at 
the expense of the northern hero, of 
whom he says: 


“Bat Caledonia’s goddess hover’d o’er 

The field, and saved him frem the wrath of 
MOORE ; 

From either pistol snatch’d the vengeful lead, 

= restor’d it to her fav’rite’s 


In another part of the same caustic 
satire, the noble author bestowed a 
mingled portion of praise and censure 
upon the “ Young Catullus of the 
day.” . 

“ Sins to condemn, the muse must still be 
ust, 

Nor’s are melodious advocates of lust. 

Pure is the flame which o’er ber altar burns ; 

From grosser incense with di t she turns ; 

Yet'kind to youth, this expiation o’er, 

She bids thee ‘mend thy line, and sin no 
more. 


But strange to say, the noble moni- 
tor, after giving this salutary counsel 
to his brother poet, fell into the very 
Same error himself; and, without the 
plea of necessity, profaned the altar 
with offerings infinitely worse ‘than 
any thing that ever came from ‘the 
pen of Moore. The two bards have in 
consequence become ‘bosom friends, 
and besides dedicating to Moore one 
of the best of his pieces, Lord Byron 





has recently made him a present of his 


manuscript memoirs, for which the 
publisher of the noble author’s works 
is reported to’ have given the sum of 
two thousand pounds. Such an act of 
liberality requires no comment; but 
we should have been much better 
pleased to have seen the person upon 
whom it was bestowed, above the 
necessity of receiving it. The pre- 
eminent talents and fortunate con- 
nections of Mr. Moore, ought to have 
placed him in a state of indepen- 
dence; and suclr, no doubt, wouldhave 
been the case, had he either continued 
in Bermuda, or obtained an exchange 
of the situation he held there, for one 
nearer home. Unfortunately, by keep- 
ing a depaty, he abridged his income, 
and finally became responsible for the 
defalcations committed by his second- 
ary, who absconded to the American 
States, and left his principal to ac- 
count for all his deficiencies. 

That the government exacted pay- 
ment by legal process, was no more 
than what was to be expected; and 
what, indeed, could not be avoided, 
without setting up a dangerous pre- 
cedent, of which other defaulters 
would have taken advantage. Yet it 
was not till a considerable time after- 
wards, that an extent was issued, in 
consequence of which, our author 
thought it prudent to retire to the con- 
tinent, where he visited Lord Byron, ~ 
and was favoured by him in the hand- 
some manner just mentioned. 

Previous to this misfortune, Mr. 
Moore entered into the matrimonial 
state with a lady of the name of 
Dyke, on which change in his condi- 
tion he went to live at a small house 
near Bow Wood, in Wiltshire, the 
seat of his noble friend, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, till his embarrass- 
ments compelled him to seek an asy- 
lam abroad. 

During his retirement in the coun- 
try, he wrote several pieces, some of 
which were of a political character; 
and one in particular, entitled ‘‘ Inter- 
cepted Letters, or the Two-penny Post 
Bag, ‘by Thomas Brown the younger,” 


‘had a surprising run, owing princi- 


pally to the bitterness of the satire 
against public men and public »mea- 
sures. ‘The idea, however, was not 
new, being taken from a ‘humorous 
work ‘published at the beginning of 
the last century, called ‘‘ The Postman 
robbed of his Mail.” 

It would be difficult, howcver, to 
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excuse the author of this imitation, on 
the score of prudence, for sending 
such inflammatory matter into the 
world, at atime when he must have 
been conscious that his own ‘“ withers 
were not unwrung.” But that he 
should adopt the cognomen of “ Tom 
Brown,” which naturally brought to 
the reader’s mind one of the foulest 
writers of the last age, was equally 
remarkable and unlucky, since it put 
many upon drawing a comparison 
between the old debauchee ‘and his 
admirer. Notwithstanding this, so 
pleased was Mr. Thomas Brown the 
younger with the relationship which 
he had discovered, that he brought 
forth, under the same appellation, 
another delectable volume, replete 
with the grossest abuse of personages 
of the first distinction. The “ Letters 
of the Fudge Family at Paris,” how- 
ever, are not in the elder Brown’s 
manner at all; but a palpable imita- 
tion of Anstey’s ‘‘ New Bath Guide,” 
with this difference, that the latter is 
a delicate inoffensive piece of raillery, 
in ridicule of fashionable follies ; 
whereas the other is a wanton and 
virulent attack upon private indivi- 
duals, personages in exalted station, | 
and public institutions. 

We gladly turn from these abor- | 
tions of prostituted genius, to a work, 
which, though not altogether irre-| 
prehensible in its moral character, | 
possesses great poctical merit. The | 
primary production of Mr. Moore 
is “Lalla Rookh; an Oriental Ro- 
mance ;” the story of which is simply 
this: In the reign of Aurungzebe, 
Abdalla, king of Bucharia, having 
abdicated the throne in favour of his 
son, sets out on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, taking Delhi in his way. 
While there, a marriage is agreed 
upon between the prince, his son, and 
Lalla Rookh, the daughter of the 
emperor. As it was intended that the 
nuptials should be celebrated at Cash- 
mere, the bride is escorted thither in 
amanner suited to her high descent 
and splendid distinction. Among her 
attendants is Feramorz, a young poet 
of Cashmere, whose office is to amuse 
the princess on the route, by the 
recital of stories in verse. These 
stories, four in number, form the 
principal contents of the volume, the 
exordium detailing the main adven- 
ture; and which gives a title to the 
work, being strangely cnough written 
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in prose, so that the name of Lalla 
Rookh never occurs once in any of the 
poems. But to finish the story, Fera- 
morz, by his personal attractions, 
elegant manners, and lively genius, 
succeeds in fascinating the fair travel- 
ler, so that on her arrival in Bucharia, 
she is distressed at the thoughts of 
parting from so agreeable a compa- 
nion. ‘Trembling, faint, and pale, she 
is conducted to the throne to meet her 
bridegroom, when, on lifting up her 
eyes, she beholds in the monarch no 
other than her fellow traveller, the 
beloved Feramorz himself. 

This scene is highly dramatic, and 
every reader must regret that the tale 
of Lalla Rookh, by far the most 
interesting of the whole, has not been 
given like those which follow it, in 
metrical numbers. . 

The romantic narratives which the 
minstrel tells to beguile the journey, 
are well invented, wrought up with 
spirit, and enriched with all the gor- 
geous splendour of oriental imagery ; 
but they are overloaded with similes, 
and the characters are unnatural. 
Throughout the whole, there is a stu- 
died imitation of Lord Byron, and 
this in a writer of such original pow- 
ers of conception and expression as 
Moore has proved himself, is a capi- 
tal, we had almost said an unpardon- 
able, fault; and in so saying we 
should have been justified, for the 
author of Lalla Rookh has stooped 
to copy even the deformities of his 
model. Now if this was meant for 
praise, it betrayed great want of 
taste; and if for a mere compliment, 
it became satire in disguise. There 
cannot well be a greater dissimilarity 
than that which marks the genius of 
these two poets. The one is a wizard, 
delighting in nothing so much as the 
war of nature, and that of the pas- 
sions; the other is a sylph, taking 
things as they exist, now disporting 
itself in the solar beam, now reposing 
itself in odoriferous flowers, and think- 
ing of nothing beyond the frolics of 
May. Anacreon might as well have 
imitated Hesiod, as Moore have suc- 
ceeded in copying the terrible graces 
of Byron. But so it is when a titled 
and rich poet makes his appearance, 
and attains popularity ; a host of flat- 
terers swell his train, and not content 
with sounding his praises, they en- 
deavour, by aping his peculiarities, 
to gain either his friendship, or the 

1 : 
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applause of the public; if he limps in | 
his measure, they hobble in their | 


verses; if he is obscure, they are im- | 


penetrable; and if he is indecent, 
they throw off all modesty. Instead | 
of quitting his own style of composi- | 
tion, to adopt that of the noble Lord, | 
the author of Lalla Rookh should | 
have consulted Horace, who would 
have taught him a better lesson. 
———* hune ego me, si quid con ponere curem | 
Non magis esse velim: quam naso vivere | 
pravo 
Spectandum nigris oculis nigroque capillo.” 


We shall pass over the songs of this 
elegant writer, for though not insensi- 
ble of their merit as lyric composi- 
tions, we cannot but censure their 
lascivious tendency. Well would it 
be for the poet, were he to follow the 
example of the learned Adrian Bever- 
land, who, after publishing many 
immoral books, printed a caveat 
against them, in the preface to which, 
he says, “‘1 condemn the warmth of 
my imprudent youth; I detest my 
loose style and libertine sentiments ; 
I thank God who has removed from 
my eyes the veil which blinded me in 
so miserable a manner, and who would 
not suffer me any longer to seek weak 
arguments for the defence of a wicked 
cause, but has inspired me with the 
resolution to burn all that I have writ- 
ten of this nature ; and to call most 
solemnly upon every person who is in 
possession of any of them to do the 
same.” 

We shall close this sketch with the 
solemn and indignant lines of that 
great moral poet, Dr. Young: 

“T grant, the muse 

Has often blush’d at her degenerate sons, 
Retain’d by sense to plead her filthy cause ; 
To raise the low, to magnify the mean, 
And subtilize the gross into refin’d : 
As if to magic numbers’ powerful charms 
*T were given, to make a civet of their song 
Obscene, and sweeten ordure to perfume. 
Art, cursed art, wipes off the indented blush 
From nature's cheek, and bronzes every 

shame. 
Man smiles in rain, glories in his guilt, 


° 


And infamy stands candidate for praise.” 
———EE 


NARROW ESCAPE. 

Dr. Henry Alting, a learned Protes- 
tant divine, and professor of divinity 
at Heidelberg, was so obnoxious to 





thirty-years’ war, a search was made 
after him, but providentially without 
effect. He was in his study when the 
news was brought him that the city 
was taken, upon which he bolted the 
door, and had recourse to prayer. 
At that moment, one of his friends, 
accompanied by two soldiers, came 
and advised him to retire to the chan- 
cellor’s house, which was protected by 
a guard, because Tilly wished to save 
the public archives. The colonel of a 
regiment who was upon this guard, 
addressing himself to Alting, said, 
“ With this battle-axe I have to-day 
killed ten men, and Dr. Alting shall 
be the eleventh, if I can discover 
where he has hid himself :” then turn- 
ing quick upon the professor, he ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Who are you?”—Alting, 
with great presence of mind, answer- 
ed, “* I am regent of the College of 
Sapience ;” and was suffered to pass. 
He soon after found means to retire 
in disguise to Heilbron, and from 
thence to Holland. 
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“JT am that Pontanus, whom the guardians of 
“ science have loved, whom virtuous men 
«have admired, and whom the monarchs of 
“the earth have dignified. Stranger, thoa 
** now knowest what I am, or rather what 
“TIT was. I who am in darkness cannot 
‘know thee, but my request is that thou 
« wouldst know thyself.” 

EPITtAPHIUM PonTANI. 


[The following letter, found in my 
cousin’s chest, appears to have been 
written to caution him against some 
errors which are common to mankind. 
It was probably the gift of friendship 
on his entering the world. R. W.]) 


My Dear Frederick, 


You ask me to write to you, but the 
scenery and occurrences of this neigh- 
bourhood present so little variety, that 
I fear they would afford you less inte- 
rest. One thing, however, may be re- 
marked, even in this sequestered spot, 
which is, that the generality of man- 
kind display, in their actions, more 
folly than judgment ; and though some 
great men have exercised their talents 
of ridicule on this subject, yet, I 
imagine, that a survey of the foibles 
of human nature may produce a more 


the Romanists, that when the city | beneficial effect than we are apt to 
was taken by General Tilly in the | imagine. Let our observations be car- 
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ried on in the true spirit of philoso- 
phy, and we shall find that the errors 
there visible may serve as beacons 
to warn us. True philosophy, in my | 
Opinion, consists in a disposition to | 
trace effects to their causes, and to 
act in reference to those causes, in all 
connections with their effects. The 
philosophical way, therefore, of mak- 
ing use of the defects of others, is, 
after having discovered whence they 
result, to avoid the things which we 
perceive have generated error in those 
around us. 

One of themost common and dread- 
ful sources of human error is, an ex- 
treme of self-love, which bears some 
resemblance to the excessive and ridi- 
culous partiality that an injudicious 
mother manifests towards some fa- 
vourite child; a partiality that ad- 
mires ignorance, forbids instruction, 
applauds knavery, and connives at 
crime. From this evil, results a want 
of one of the most important attain- 
ments that human beings can possi- 
bly possess ; that is, self-knowledge. 
Its advantages may be perceived, if 
we consider that it regulates a man’s 
conduct. By self-knowledge, he dis- 
cerns.that the duty he has to perform 
towards himself is, to learn to guard 
those avenues of the heart (if I may 
be allowed the expression,) which are 
not fortified by nature. Every one 
has his peculiar weakness; and to 
this point he ought to direct his more 
particular attention. 

It is vain for a man of a quiet and 
peaceable disposition, to direct all his 
‘efforts to guard against intemperate 
“anger, a crime against which nature 
has already provided a bulwark. It 
is not less absurd for one of a censo- 
rious and severe disposition to be 
only solicitous to prevent himself 
from conniving at the faults of others ; 

‘ because he is naturally liable tu run 
into the opposite extreme. It would 
be preposterous for a person who had 
a natural dislike to intemperance, to 
be solely and constantly employed, in 
order that he may not fall into the 
crime, against which he is so happily 
armed. And yet, how often is it the 
case, that men are only turning their 
solicitude’ to the prevention of those 
evils, from which they have much less 
to fear, than from dangers, against 
which they have provided no de- 
fence 





Nor is self-knowledge only adyan- 


tageous, in that it points out the 
things we should avoid, but also as it 
directs us to those pursuits, in which 
it will be most eligible for us to en- 
gage. There are certain characters 
who spend their time in vain endea- 
vours to overthrow systems, which 
have been confirmed by the experi- 
ence of ages, and in futile attempts to 
disprove facts which are authenti- 
cated by the most respectable histo- 
ries; and this they call rectifying 
popular error, and benefiting the 
world. Of this description, was the 
late Bob Handom, (with whom I was 
acquainted,) a man of some intellect, 
of classical education, and of exten- 
sive information. Unfortunately; 
while he was at college, he met with 
an eccentric character, who was at 
that time engaged in writing a treatise 
on the occult sciences. The applause 
with which this was received by 
many men of brilliant genius, and the 
contumely with which it was treated 
by others who possessed only common 
sense, gave Bob a strange idea, that 
the multitude were always in the 
wrong, and that nothing could be true 
that was generally believed. Inherit- 
ing from his ancestors an extensive 
estate, and a considerable property in 
the funds, he returned to his resi- 
dence, prepared to doubt the correct- 
ness of every opinion that was gene- 
rally credited by his neighbours, and 
to deny the truth of every assertion 
that was believed by tout le monde, 
as the French say. He told me, upon 
one occasion, with an air of gravity, 
that he believed posterity would be 
indebted to him, for exploding the 
general error that the world was 
round; “and, by the bye,” said he, 
“do you really think that Virgil was 
born at Mantua? for myown part I 
am pretty well convinced, that 


««* Mantua me genuit; Calabri rapuére ; te- 
net nunc 
Parthenope; cecini pascua, rura, duces,’ 


was never inscribed on his tomb- 
stone.” Before I could reply, ‘‘ Be- 
tween ourselves,” continued he, “I 
have a friend who is a great antiquary, 
and who.has lately been making @ 
tour of Switzerland, in the north of 
which there is a cave, formerly used 
as a place of sepulture, and among a 
variety of inscriptions, in memory 
of persons there buried, is the fol- 
lowing ;— 
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«¢Mantua me genuit; Calabri rapuére ; te- 

net nunc 


Helvetu ; cecini pascua, rura, duces.’ 


‘‘The characters in which this is in- 
scribed are very antique, and seem 
to be about the age of the medals of 
Julius Cesar; and hence it appears 
highly probable, that from this cou- 
plet some ignoramus endeavoured to 
argue, that Virgil was a native of 
Mantua. To be sure, his biogra- 
phers assert that it was his own com- 
position, but” Here our discourse 
was interrupted by a servant, who 
entered the room where we were sit- 
ting, to announce the death of a fa- 
vourite horse. ‘‘ Dead!” said my 
friend, in reply ; “‘ well, he died in a 
noble and glorious cause.” 





“« Parpureus veluti ciim flos succisus aratro 
Languescit moriens ; lassove papavera colla 
Demisére caput, plavia cum forté gravantar.” 


So saying, he left the room. I then 
took the opportunity to ask the me- 
nial what his master meant? ‘*‘ Why, 
Sir,” returned he, “my master as- 
serted, that a horse was a———I can- 
not recollect what he called it, but he 
meant a beast that would live in wa- 
ter as wellas onland. So the poor 
animal was kept in the pond for a few 
days, till it caught cold; and it died 
about five minutes since.” Shortly 
after I took my leave, wondering that 
any one should be so destitute of pru- 
dence and common sense, as to de- 
vote his time to such preposterous 
and trifling pursuits. 

This unfortunate man, in the midst 
of his speculations, was at one time 
seized with a fever. I visited him 
during his illness. He was delirious, 
and was raving about the battle of 
Marathon, and Charles XII. of Swe- 
den. When I inquired how he felt 
himself—“ So it is said,” replied he ; 
“but nobody shall succeed in per- 
suading me that such a person as 
Miltiades ever existed.” Before he 
died, he became perfectly sensible, 
gave directions, that after his death 
his body should be wrapt in linen, 
and conveyed, on an antique shield, to 
a large and enclosed plain behind his 
house ; that a certain number of his 
books, and all his unpublished pa- 
pers, with other combustibles, should 
form his faneral pile ; that his corpse, 
deposited in the shield, should be 
placed on this pile, and burnt to 
ashes. He further ordered, that six 
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fat sheep, and one ox,’ should, on the 
same day, be killed and roasted, that 
his tenantry might feast thereon; that 
when his body was reduced to ashes, 
a sufficient quantity of wine to quench 
the fire should be poured on it; that 
his ashes should then be deposited in 
a silver urn, and be piaced in his 
study. The ceremonies thus enjoined 
were actually performed by his ne- 
phew and heir; and in his quondam 
study is still to be seen his magnificent 
cinereal urn, and the antique iron 
shield of which I have already spo- 
ken. Poor Handom might have been, 
by his talents, property, and influ- 
ence, rendered a blessing to the world, 
instead of which, he passed his time 
in employments, that excited the pity 
of the wise, and the derision of the 
ignorant; and his name only serves 
as a warning, not to engage in pur- 
suits, that neither produce personal 
benefit, nor increase the knowledge of 
others. 

One grand evil that is the result of 
an excess of self-love, and a lack of 
self-knowledge, is slander, 

«Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; 


whose tongue 
Ontvenoms all the worms of Nile; whose 


breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 


All corners of the world. 





+ senre 


The employment of a certain class 
of persons, is, to spread this moral 
pestilence, and they only rejoice when 
they find their reports credited and 
retailed. Venomous as a serpent’s 
tooth, ruthless as death, universal as 
the grave, these destroyers of reputa- 
tion stalk about their neighbourhood, 
bearing with them a fatal atmosphere, 
that withers every lower of joy, and 
destroys every prospect of delight, 
leaving behind them weeping virtue, 
ruined character, triumphant envy, 
and applauding malice, to point out 
the track through which their devas- 
tating influence has passed. Youth, 
beauty, inexperience, accomplish- 
ments, instead of defending against 
their weapons, serve only, in many 
instances, as the butts of their barbed 
shafts, and expose their owners more 
fatally to their vile aspersions. Well 
has the Roman orator observed, 
“* Nihil est tam volucre quam maledic- 
tum, nihil facilius emittitur, nihil citius 
excipitur, nihil latius dissipatur.” Tra- 
ly we might imagine that there would 
be . sanctuary found against slander 
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in the grave :—but, no ; while the heart 
is wrung with anguish at the loss of 
some dear and valued friend; while 
his last couch of rest is watered by the 
tears of surviving affection ; while his 
example is quoted as a model for con- 
duct by admiring friendship ; the sa- 
crilegious calumniator enters; the 
character, which, while life lasted, 
might live down slander, is no longer 
armed against his malignancy, and, 
with the utmost deliberation, will he 
tear from the sacred dead each jewel 
with which he has been adorned. 

One would imagine, from the vehe- 
mence with which the slanderer. ex- 
claims against crime, that he himself 
must be a most immaculate being. 
Were the world so full of wickedness 
as he asserts, and had he so deadly a 
detestation towards evil as he pre- 
tends, one should conclude that he 
would, as far as possible, withdraw 
from the society of such miscreants 
as he represents mankind to be. The 
different course of conduct, however, 
which he pursues, reveals the motives 
that excite his animadversions; for 
the fact is, that he only desires to 
make those around him believe that 
he is not like other men ; he hopes to 
establish his own character upon the 
grave of the character of others, and 
to build his own credit upon the tomb 
of his neighbours’ reputation; and 
the smile which he assumes, when he 
exercises his mischievous talents, is 
not so much the smile of malice, as 
the expression of fancied superiority 
and self-conceit. The great advan- 
tage of self-knowledge is, that it is 
influential: did such characters as the 
above possess it, they would ascer- 
tain, that to rectify their own errors 
is the employment in which they 
should engage; nor would they then 
with such delight represent the fail- 
ings and improprieties of others ; they 
would pity rather than expose them, 
knowing, “‘ Nemo mortalium omnibus 
horis sapit.”” Nor does self-knowledge 
teach us only our personal duties, 
and our duties to mankind; it also 
instructs us to acknowledge the Su- 
preme in all our ways, and thus se- 
cures divine direction over our paths. 
Before, my dear Fred, you proceed in 
life, study to know yourself, and you 
will find the benefit of it in future years. 

I remain, 
Your very affectionate friend, 


P. L——N. | 
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No. 5.—On Happiness. 





*«* Alas! where shall we find 
Some spot to real happiness confin’d ?” 


So says the pensive Goldsmith; and 
the question may in one sense be an- 
swered by a reference to that beauti- 
ful invitation, ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye 
that are weary, and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” 

Various, and unceasing, is the in- 
quiry after happiness. The school- 
boy seeks it in his holiday pastimes; 
youth and manhood alike pursue it 
with the eagerness of expected pos- 
session; and even age, with its accu- 
mulated experience, is often not slow 
to follow. Each, in imagination, be- 
holds some object in which it resides, 
or marks out for himself some track 
in which it may be found. There is a 
vacancy in the heart of every man, 
which he seeks to people; an inquie- 
tude in his spirit, which he hopes to 
allay; and his constant cry is—rest— 
rest. The objects around him are 
each in its turn examined, but they 
fail to give it ; the amusements of the 
age are participated in, but they cut 
the wound still deeper; and even na- 
ture, in her loveliest creations, is but 
the faintest pathway to it, for her pri- 
meval glory has departed. In our ear- 
liest days, indeed, life is to us an end- 
less beauty; and every object we look 
upon appears “ apparalled in celestial 
light,” for, as the poet says, 


“« Heaven lies about us in our infancy :” 


but we soon begin to feel that we have 
tasted the forbidden fruit; to know 
that good is followed by evil; that 
earthly things are insufficient to quiet 
our inward restlessness, or to satisfy 
our fondest longings; and that there 
is none fully happy, no, not one. The 
hero may march on in triumph, and 
may gain a thousand victories; but 
we know that Caesar wept when he 
reflected that at his age Alexander 
had conquered half the world; and, 
that Alexander himself sat down and 
sighed, because he had not another 
world to conquer. Even literature 
itself is tinged with sadness, and the 
poetry of the age is imbued with me- 
laneholy. Perfeet happiness, then, is 
at best but an unseen good, and its 
residence in this world as imaginary 
as the philosopher's stone. 
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Happiness and misery, when consi- 
dered in reference to society, may, 
perhaps, be said to be nearly relative 
terms. It cannot, however, be doubt- 
ed, that contrasted states of feeling 
have a widely different influence upon 
individuals;-yet the abstract portion 
of happiness and misery, belonging to 
any condition in this world, is but 
small. It appears to me, that the 
chief source of pleasure and pain is 
the imagination; and that any mani- 
festation of an extreme in cither, is 
dependent upon our temperament. A 
writer of a mild and contented mind, 
pictures the world in the light and 
varying tints of peaceful enjoyment; 
while one whose disposition is sad, and 
full of sensibility, usually speaks of 
it as harsh and unfeeling, and filled 
with sorrow. It is evident that nei- 
ther of these views is in itself correct; 
we gain the truth by blending them 
together. That man whose fancy is 
lively and romantic, may, in one 
sense, be said to partake most of hap- 
piness, because he has it sometimes 
in deed, and always in thought. 
Whether, however, the pleasures of 
anticipation be greater than those of 
retrospection, is perhaps a question. 
Mr. Campbell and Mr. Rogers have 
contested the point; and for my part, 
I must join in the same theme as the 
elegant author of the Pleasures of 
Memory. The reason is this—the 
realities of life, of whatever descrip- 
tion, are never arrayed in the colours 
which we previously give them ; fine 
scenery, for instance, seldom comes 
near to the ideas we formed of it; and 
therefore we experience disappoint- 
ment in proportion to our excitement 
of mind. In this sense, then, “‘ igno- 
rance is bliss;” and it is better for 
every man, no matter how dull his 
imagination may be, to rest satisfied 
with his conceptions, since thou- 
sands have proved it ‘folly to be 
wise.” 

_But independently of constitutional 
differences, there have been lights 
and shadows in every man’s life. To 
select and dwell upon the happy pas- 
sages, is a pleasing work ; they glitter 
upon the rude path we have trodden, 
like the beautiful oases of the desart. 
There is none who is, or has not once 
been, endeared to something in the 
world around him; every one can 
remember some early friend, some 
portion of time that was exempt from 





common cares, some sincere attach- 
ment, some hour of youthful love, that 
each in its turn was a blessing to him 
then, and which now becomes a hal- 
lowed spot of beauty, casting its sa- 
cred light upon the trials and misfor- 
tunes of after-life. These are some of 
those sweet incidents which bind us 
to earth, and to each other; and 
which do not, like the more glittering 
vanities by which they are surrounded, 
“make to themselves wings and fly 
away.” 

I have often noticed the power of 
religion as administering happiness. 
It casts a fitting glance upon the 
world, and seems to carry its posses- 
sor above all fear and suffering. It 
binds his reflections down to one 
point; and he does not, like others, 
seek to anchor his little bark amid the 
uneven waves of this world. He re- 
gards it-as the sole end of his be- 
ing, for he feels that in it there 
are 

“ traths which wake 
To perish never.” 


I remember an instance of this. 
Maria N was in her eighteenth 
year, and it was manifest that she was 
dying, the victim of a hopeless decline. 
She was the only daughter of a hum- 
ble village curate, a pious and intelli- 
gent man. He had, in very early 
years, laid the foundation for that 
hope, which was afterwards the sup- 
port of Maria. In her dying moments 
she felt its influence; through her 
youthfal life it bad budded and put 
forth leaves, but then it blossomed. 
Her heart was happy, for it had lost 
its attachment to the world, so that a 
sorrowful thought never tinged iis 
peaceful reflections. 

I would not seem to jest, but con- 
sumption is a poetical malady, and 
there is something in its very appear- 
ance, when aided by religious feeling, 
that is indescribably interesting. The 
fixed look of resigned thought, the 
uncomplaining heart, the tearless yet 
spiritless eye, the pale thin hand, and 
that hectic spot upon the cheek, which 
is the sure harbinger of death, appeal 
too tenderly to the heart ever to be 
forgotten. The interval from the first 
touch of sickness, too, is a preparatory 
season, in which the soul is purified 
from all earthly blemish, and at last 
there is a union of all that is most 
holy in this world, and most happy 
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in a better. Poor Maria, thou wast 
too delicate.a blossom for the bleak 
winds of this world, and of thee, 
amid ‘a thousand recollections, we 
canaot but say and feel, 


Tho’ other gifted minds we meet, 
Tho’ fairest forms we see, 

To live with them is far less sweet 
Than to remember thee.” 





With regard to that pursuit in life 
which leads to the greatest proportion 
of happiness, the choice usually de- 
pends upon the bias of the mind; and 
yet we shall perhaps obtain the most 
peace in that partial retirement from 
the world, which, while it does not 
deprive us of its good, exempts us 
from many ofits evils. It is a beauti- 
ful story which Cicero relates of the 
conqueror Scipio, that even when 
invested with honours, and crowned 
with triumph, he used often, with his 
friend Leelius, to steal away from the 
dazzling scenes around him, and, at 
Caieta and Laurentum, to play over 
again the earliest sports of his boy- 
hood, and gather pebbles and shells 
on the seashore. The simplest plea- 
sures are, after all, the happiest; and 
this incident, while it shews us how 
little of true peace belongs to earthly 
glories, also pictures to us how vividly 
the remembrance of infancy accompa- 
nies us through life, that even amid 
the splendours of the loftiest triumphs, 
there should be found those who could 
forsake their attractions, and find 
pleasure in their first amusements. 
Shakspeare knew the insufficiency of 
power to convey real happiness, 
when he made one of his characters 
exclaim, 


** Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate 
yes” 

and a living poet in the same spirit 

has said, 


“Oh that the desart were my dwelling 
place,” &c. 


In proportion as we grow out of the 
thoughts, feelings, and amusements, 
which formed our earlier life, so do 
we become allied to objects, which, 
in the event of our obtaining a looked- 
for good, always cast a shadow upon 
the possession. When toiling after 
wealth and power, as the means of 
happiness, we see things in an unreal 
light; and if, after a life of slavery, 
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sourness and fretfulness. Indeed, a 
series of years passed in this employ- 
ment is often ended by suicide, for 
the mind having been so long accus- 
tomed to be easily and strongly ex- 
cited, and to view successive disap- 
pointments through an improper me- 
dium, becomes subject to moments 
of perverted reason, if not of positive 
insanity. When we lose the simple 
unaffected motives to action which 
guided us in our youth, we commonly 
lose all that we can, in after-life, look 
back upon with satisfaction, for the 
business of the world consists in the 
display of deceitful appearances, and 
in practising a system of created 
evils. The most successful adventu- 
rer finds sufficient to render him dissa- 
tisfied; and in the midst of his posses- 
sions, his cry is still ardent and inces- 
sant, ‘‘ Who will shew me any good?” 
A retired and peaceable life, then, 
is perhaps the most consonant with 
the idea of happiness; for although 
in this situation we lose many mo- 
mentary pleasures, yet we enjoy a 
freedom from those ever-varying 
cares, which are the consequence of 
too close an intercourse with the 
world. It may also be remarked, that 
there is much of pain attendant upon 
what are called the pleasures of life; 
and it would be difficult to select 
many of the amusements which abound 
in this age, upon which, by serious 
reflection, the participator in them 
could say, that the evil had not over- 
balanced the good. There are a thou- 
sand petty troubles woven in the 
threads of a life of gaiety, which con- 
tinually harass the mind, and which 
are a far more effectual barrier to 


peace, than is the action of a heavy 


disappointment. Perhaps it might 
be proved, that a great evil has 
usually a less serious effect upon us 
than a succession of wayward trifling 
circumstances, inasmuch as we are 
compelled unresistingly to bow to the 
one, while our minds have free room 
to think upon and repine at the others. 
To keep on the ‘‘even tenor of our 
way,” then, no matter how unworldly 
is the pursuit, is the best preservative 
against a life of anxious inquietude ; 
and I have always admired those 
simple-hearted expressions of old 
Isaac Walton, where he prays for a 
blessing upon all those, who, as he 


these objects are gained, the native | says,“ dare trust in Providence, and be 
M. 


disposition is usually lost in that of 


quiet, and go a-angling.” 
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TRIBUTARY LINES, 

To the memory of Richard Camberland, Esq. 
most respectfully inscribed to his Eldest 
Daughter, Lady Edward Bentinck, written 
in 1813.—By S. Hucues. 


eeereerrt 


EMBALM’D in tears, that from affection flow, 

The energetic eloquence of woe ! 

Beneath this stone, to hallow’d earth con- 
sign’d, 

The mortal part rep ) fin’d 

The virtuous soul, flown to its native skies, 

Views this low world with undesiring eyes : 

Too early lost, though bless’d with length of 





ays, 

Thy genius blaz’d with undiminish’d rays! 

Though silver honours did thy head adorn, 

The hand of Time had spar’d thy august form; 

It nought avails that we to talents pay 

The homage due,—for thou art snatch’d away ! 

Ah! what avail the honoars of thy line, 

Or the bright virtues of such souls as thine? 

Of what avail I own exalted worth? 

Thou with thy ancestors art laid in earth! 

Of no avail thy dateous — "s* care, 

For thou wast borne apon the fun’ral bier ; 

No pow’r averts th’ irrevocable doom, 

The great, the good, are swallow’d by the 
tomb ! 

Docs it avail that genius early shone 

In thee, and Wi chose thee for her own? 

Nurtar’d by her, thy talents were diplay’d, 

To cherish virtue, and make vice aftaid. 

Was merit hidden in obscurity ? 

It ’scap’d not long thy penetrating eye; 

The uninform’d from thee instraction gain’d, 

The wise, of knowledge an increase obtain’d! 

Thy bosom own’d religion’s holy flame, 

And genuine piety records thy name. 


Ne’er can a grateful Muse omit to pay 
To her lost friend the elegiac lay : 
A pensive mourning muse cannot forbear 
The frequent sigh, the sympathizing tear, 
With those who still an honour’d parent 


mourn, 
And bathe with filial dew his sacred urn. 
—_— 


TRIBUTARY LINES, 
To the memory of Mrs. F. M. Jansen, young- 
est Daughter of Richard Cumberland, Esq 
most respectfully inscribed to her Cousin, 
Miss Joanna Hughes, in whose arms she 
expired, January 26th, 1814, at Tunbridge 
Wells, aged 33. 
A Muse whose bosom had not ceas’d to heave 
With silent anguish o’er her patron’s grave, 
— eye still glisten’d with a starting 
ear, 
Renews her plaint o’er hi : ing’ 
<od plaint o’er his lov’d offspring’s 
Ob! prematurely lost!—severe decree, 
cost & her mourning kindred !—and to 
e,— 
One, whom her honour’d sire did condescend 
To patronize, and styl’d himself my friend. 











"Note, his youngest daughter, Mrs, Jensen: 





In her the virtues of her sire combin’d, 
With all the graces of the female mind! 
Nought can avert th’ irremeable doom, 
For excellence is hurried to the tomb! 


If those who ne’er beheld thy blooming 


race, 

And i thy features sought thy sire to trace, 
Who view’d thee only with a mental eye,— 
Esteem’d and lov'’d thee,—if they breathe a 


sigh, 

And or thy sacred relics drop a tear, 

What feel thy friends, to whom thou wast 
most dear? 

Deep their affliction, who, by friendship’s 


tie, 
Strengthen’d the bond of consanguinity : 


“ Ah! Mariamne !’’—will they oft exclaim, 
Breathing a tender sigh with thy dear name. 
‘Ah! Mariamne! lovely and belov'd, 

Thy pious fortitude by Heav'n approv'd, 

Now meets its great reward, where ev’ry eye 

From tears is free, where perfect cestasy, 

Through ever-daring ages will prevail, 

When the foundations of the earth shall 
fail.” S. HuGHEs. 


NoTE.—This amiable lady was born in Madrid, 
August 27, 1780. Her father being sent to 
Spain, by Government, to effect a separate 
peace: (see his Memoirs.) 


i nee 


RICHMOND PHEASANTRY. 
Ye who delight to walk ’mid rural scenes, 
To view romantic hills and flow'ry greens, 
To promenade the variegated as 4 
To catch the matins of t aly lark, 
To walk the windings of the verdant vale, 
To bear the wood-notes of the nightingale; 
To climb the sammit of a mossy bill, 
Sonorous with the rippling of a rill ; 
To glance the eye o’er plains of fertile ground, 
Extending in perspective far around, 
Where beauteous prospects in attractions 


vie, 

Till all blend sweetly with the azare sky ; 

Attend the poet as he musing strays 

ah Richmond Park, and listen to his 
ays. 


Of thousand beauties which the eyes de- 


scry, 

Within this rich inclosure, none outvie 

In sterling beauty, elegance, and taste, 

The = with which this park is 
grac’d. 

Within a circling wall are kept with care, 

Some feather’d tenants of the buoyant air; 

In glitt’ring plumes those gaudy pheasants 


shine, 
Which take their brilliant titles from the 


mine 

Of Guinea, where for gold ‘oes toil, 
Or rich Pera replete As p vecle 

Coy antelopes which shun the stranger’s gaze, 
Retreat with glance oblique to view his face ; 
So nimble-footed, to be t in vain 

By the most nimble of the agile train. 

And speckled idge coveys on the green, 
Impart some beams of beauty to the scene. 
Bat leader of the ostentatious tribe, 

Whose plumes the richest solar rays imbibe, 
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The strutting peacock, vainest of the vain, 

In conscious pride displays his dazzling 
train; 

His tail expands, arrang’d inproud array, 

Unfolding aN his testes the day; 

His argus train from each effulgent eye, 

Reflecting vivid radiance to the sky. 

Matilda, come—my carols deign to hear, 
And with approving smiles the poet cheer. 
Know that some minds feel happy to be 

drest 
In plumes like those which clothe the phea- 
sant’s breast ; 
And some their fate with discontent bewail, 
Unless they wear a peacock’s splendid tail.— 
Still may thy heart, Matilda, ne’er repine, 
Content, without reluctance, to resign 
Vain pageants, evanescent as the air, 
To such deluded superficial fair. 
Enough for thee that neat attire adorn 
With artificial grace thy native form: 
But to increase the beauty of thy mind, 
May modesty with virtue be combin’d ! 
May wisdom’s beams thy op’ning mind imbue, 
And pradence point the path thou should’st 


Then peace shall bless thee with a smile 
serene, 
And twine thy temples with her evergreen. 
R. K *® tr. 
— 


ON FRIENDSHIP. 





I HAVE gaz’d on the earth in its vestment of 


green, 

And scann’d the fair flow’rets that bloom on 
its breast, 

And sweet was the goblet of pleasure, I ween, 

My ecstasy quaff’d-in the moment "twas blest. 

And cold is the bosom that plames not its 


wing, 

And proud in the gale of enjoyment soars 
ig, 

When the rich stores of natare unfold to its 


eye 
Their loveliness, rob’d in the liv’ry of spring. 
I’ve gaz’d on the life-giving monarch of day, 

When it sought in the west its effulgence te 
shroud ; 

How speakless its charms on the eve of its 
sway, 

When crimson is thron’d on the verge of the 


cloud, 

And the groves feather’d minstrel gives birth 
to its song, 

And the sound of its melody rings through 


the air, 
And blends with th’ orison of homage and 


prayr, 
Which, hallow’d by piety, fell from my 

tongue! 
With rapture I’ve gaz’d on the face of a 


riend, 

Nor loveliest landscape, nor sweet setting 
sun 

‘Was ever so lovely, so amply could lend 

To the harp of my feeling its heav’nliest tone. 

In the bowers of affluence, and pleasure, and 
fame. 

Let monarchs and nobles delight to recline,— 

The ope thy blessings, lov’d Friendship, 

© mine ; 


And give me the warmth of thy holiest flame ; 





And give me a mortal, whose heart is serene 

As the face of the heavens on a summer-day’s 
wane, 

Let the beamings of sympatby sport in his 


mien, 
And truth and intelligence live in his strain; 
And then sacred Friendship call forth from our 
hearts 
The fairest sensations of hallowed love : 
And let the whole range of our intercourse 


prove, 
That world of endearment thy presence im- 


parts. E. T 
Higham, June 1822. 
—_— 
LINES, 


Appropriate to the Harvest Season. 





Soon as the radiant ruler of the world, 
With orient light illam’d the golden gates 
And purple portals of the eastern sky, 
The palace of Aurora—proclaimin 

By his herald beams, by silvery dents; 


And sparkling dews, the near approach of 


day; 
Euphemia, waken’d by a solar beam, 
Oblique refracted from its course direct, 
Her micr ic suns disclos’d each orb 
As eye of morning bright.—By soothing sleep 
Refresh’d, she rose ; her mind in pious frame, 
Ejacalations sweet, praises sincere, 
And orisons devout, to heav’n despatch’d 
To him whose hand the cornucopia holds, 
The horn of plenty inexhaustible ; 
Whence, with o’erflowing goodness, the de- 





sires 
Of ev’ry living thing, his bounty sates. 


Her beart, expansive with philanthropy, 
Embrac’d the widest circle love could trace ; 
And with sincere devotion rendered thanks 
To God for blessings so profusely pour’d 
On others ; nor her praise to those confin’d 
Bestow’d upon herself. This duty grave 
Discharg'd, this privilege enjoy’d, her sweet 
Retreat she left in frame contemplative, 

The balmy breath of zephyrs to inhale, 

The dew-bright flowers to kiss, and medi- 
tate 

In calm serenity on future scenes. 

No common mind was her’s,—by birth en- 
dow’d 

With gifts pre-eminent, in her converg’d 

The rays of virtue and accomplishments : 

Nay, more—the Holy Spirit had renew’d 

Her spirit, and with every Christian grace 

Her beauteous mind adorn’d. In her dis- 


Faith, hope, and love, with beams anmingled 
shone 

Resplendent as Orion’s star-girt zone ; 
While minor graces, like the minor stars, 
Emitted languid beams, and half conceal’d 
’Neath the superior splendour of their rays. 
«« Beyond the pomp of dress,” and unadorn’d, 
In native loveliness her features shone, 
Array’d in elegant simplicity. 

Invited by a sun-gilt hill, its point 
Euphemia quickly gain’d, and thence her 


eye, i 
With rapid glance and wide survey, drank in 
Delightful prospects in perspective spread, 
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Beneath the sun-illum’d cerulean sky. 

Her heav’nly mind, in contemplation wrapt, 

Divine perfections, providence, and grace, 

Redeeming grace, her sweet and solemn 
themes; 

Could yet appreciate with exact esteem, 

The enchanting, grand, sublime, and solemn 

Scenery, that blooming lay around her: 

Bat the bright scenes which fixed her gaze, 
and claim’d 

Her grateful admiration, were the plains, 

By summer suns embrown’d;. where grain 
mature, ‘ 


With drooping head, and well known golden 


hue, 

The reaper’s hand inviting, gently wav'd. 

Not Ceres’, or Pomona’s, priestess was 

Euphemia, she no God of dust ador’d. 

Her beart, her sacred altar; thence arose 

Devotion’s fragrant incense, love inflam’d ; 

Aspiring to its source, the heaven of heavens. 

Oh! how her heart with vast delight elates, 

When from her height, transported, she 
beholds 

The wheaten rick rotand its golden head, 

Erect, with wheaten crown adorned. She 
thought 

Each precious grain the golden crown con- 
tain’d ; 

A costly pearl appear’d, or valu’d gem, 

Or brilliant, of surpassing excellence. 

And ere the curtain o’er the scene was drawn, 

Hills, vales, meandering streams, and waving 
woods, 

Nature enliven’d and inanimate, 

His praise to celebrate, she had invok’d, 

Who clothes the earth in variegated dress, 

And makes it teem with life-sustaining fruits. 

By Phoebus’ heightening glow, Euphemia 
knew 

The — advance of noon,—with ling’ring 
jook, 

And Ra we ssey glance, she homeward 

nt 

Her way; her mind in bright anticipation, 

Invested in idea by the glories 

Of the world invisible ; by hope assured, 

A pearly grain, ber soul would prove, when 
Christ 

His minist’ring angels should commission, 

‘To reap the ripen'd harvest of mankind. 


R. K * * tr. 
— 


ONE GLASS MORE. 


Stay, mortal, stay! nor heedless thus 
Thy sure destruction seal ; 

Within that cap there’s such a curse, 
‘Which all that drink, shall feel : 

Disease and death, for ever nigh, 
Stand ready at the door, 

And eager wait to hear the ery 
Of, Give me “one glass more.” 


Go, view that prison’s gloomy cells, 
Their pallid react — : 
Gaze, gaze, upon those earthly hells, 
And ask when they began. 
Had they a tongue—O man, thy cheek, 
The tale would crimson o’er ; 
Had these a tongue, they'd to thee speak, 
And answer, “‘ one glass more.” 


Behold that wretched female form, 
An outcast from her home, 

Bleach’d in affliction’s blighting storm, 
And doom’d in want to roam: 

Behold her !—ask that prattler dear, 
Why mother is so poor, 

He'll whisper in thy startled ear, 
"Twas father’s “‘ one glass more.” 

Stay, mortal, stay! nt, return, 
Reflect upon thy Any 

The pois’nous draught indignant spurn, 
Sparn, spurn it, ere too late. 

O fly the ale-honse, horrid den! 
Nor linger at the door ; 

Lest thou, perchance, should’st sip again 
The treach’rous “ one glass more.” 


— 
THE PROGRESS OF PHILANTHROPY. 


Written for the Anniversary of the Hexham Free 
School, Nov. 5th, 1821.—By J. Ridley. 





IN early days, mid superstition’s sway, 

Ere infant reason had diffus‘d her light, 

— the gloom in which the nations 
ay, 

Or beam’d on Britain her effulgence bright : 

Those days of darkness mark’d with mystic 
rite, 

—- with hideous crimes and orgies 

ire ; 

Then youth, in ignorance and mental night, 
To deeds of cruelty were taught t'aspire ; 
Who most ferocious was, he honour’d most 

his sire! 


Bet mark the change!—what happy days 





succeed !— 

At first, with tardy steps they faintly 
gleam ; 

Till, from the light, see ignorance recede, 

Beneath the infl of trath’s dazzling 
beam : 

Then rous’d, at length, as from a torpid 
dream, 


Our sires perceive the dawn of mental day ; 
And nars’d by — the genial stream 
Still pours upon the land its peaceful ray ; 
And still its light shail spread, nor aught ob- 
struct its way. 


Hail! land of lib’ral philanthropic souls! 
Whom nought can from their destin’d goal 


detain ; 
Alike, when from his throne the tyrant 
scowls, 
And when encourag’d by a milder reign. 
See HamMPDEN rise, his country’s cause 
maintain, 
"Gainat | claims repugnant to the publie 
See SyDNEY firmly by his rights remain! 
And Russe nobly by his comrades stood, 
Though doom’d, alas! to shed their patriotic 
ood. 
The name of Howarp ne’er shall be for- 
t! 
His was a zeal that burnt with parest 
flame ; 
With God-like feeling all his plans were 


fraught, 
His life was mercy, and his end the same. 
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Yet those pursue an equal path to fame 
Who to the rising race assistance lend ; 
With pride we boast of LANCASTER’s great 


name ; 
And BELL’s shall to protests descend, 
Graced with the title of the Helpless Orphan’s 
Friend. 
Their work divine shall fatare ages trace ; 
The seed now sown shall yield a hundred- 
fold : 


Th’ instraction pour’d apon the infant race, 

By them is made a blessing to the old: 

To these the sacred books are now unroll’d, 

Which earlier days, alas! had ne’er re- 
veal’d ; 

And many a trath by lisping babe is told, 

Which from its parents’ eyes had lain con- 


Bat to their progeny its richest gifts ’twill 
yield. 


These, as they rise, shall readily embrace 
The truths which shall their infant minds 


engage ; 
ne hear surpris’d the tales of ancient 
ays, 
And view with raptare the historic page: 
And when they read indignant of the rage 
Of those who aim’d at truth the deadly 
blow, 
Shall tarn with pleasure to the present age, 
And bless the gen’rous minds of heav'nly 


glow, 
Who taught us knowledge whence serenest 
pleasares flow. 


Ye carefal guardians of our early days! 

Ye kind pronioters of the public weal ! 

To you the voice of gratitude we raise. 

But vain th’ attempt t’express what now we 
feel : 

O may that HIGHER POWER to you reveal 

His smile in approbation of your deed : 

To him, in supplication we would kneel, 

From whom all “ good and perfect gifts” 
proceed, 

And pray, that where you walk, bis hand may 

ever lead. 


——— 
LINES ON “ PESTUM,” 
An ancient Town of Lucania, around which 
the soil produced Roses, which blossomed 
twice a year. 





The muse of Paradise has deign’d 
With trath to mingle fables feign’d. 
HANNAH Moore. 


Pulchrorum Christus Pulcher. 





AWAKE, historic muse—sweet Clio fair! 

Attend a courteous suitor’s earnest pray’r; 

Thy temple leave, d 1 Beeotia’s mount, 

Anil lave thy limbs in Hippocrene’s fount ; 

Let thy fair form assume its wonted grace, 

And coyness beautify thy angel face ; 

Let thy jet locks in curling ringlets shade 

Thy heaving bosom, O! celestial maid. 

Thy brows encircle with thy laureate crown, 

Those brows which ne'er were sullied by a 
frown; 

Thus, with thy native charms adorn’d by art, 

Propitious lend thine ear, thy aid impart ; 








oe enere 


My soul with pure poetic flame inspire, 


Assist me, dess, with Promethean fire ; 
Full draughts bestow from Helicon’s pure 


spring, 
While of Lecasta’s fabled town I sing. * 


Long on the margin of Salerno’s flood, 
This town of splendour ostentatious stood ; 
E’en now we in its rain’d bulwarks trace 
The once surprising splendour of the place, 
Its towery walls with battlements adorn’d, 
Its foes ie its friends with courage 
arm’d : 


Thus panoplied in adamantine mail, 

She thought _ her, Time’s scythe obtase 
would fail !— 

Alas, how vain! the change how great ap- 
pears ! 

Humanity’s bright eyes it dims with tears ; 

For now, a satire on the works of men, 

Of all her boast her walls alone remain; 

Inclos’d within, her mould’ring rains lie, 

Whose sun-beat turrets once could kiss the 


sky: 
From circling heights might trav’Ilers behold, 
Her stately structures studded o’er with gold; 
A fairer town ne’er felt Sol’s burning beam, 
Nor e’er beheld pale Luna’s fainter gleam. 
In deep abasement its proud pomp appears, 
The rueful wreck of all-intwining years ; 
For towns like flowers but flourish and 


ecay, 
And thus this empty world will fade away. 


Oft have I seen the spangled sky athwart, 

In evanescent glimpse a meteor dart ; 

My awhile it fix’d, then fled again, 

To the dank darkling desert whence it came. 

Thus rose Neptunia trailing glory bright, 

Then sought the shades of never-ending night. 

From strains funereal, and the “ cypress 
gloom,” 

From pompous Pwstum’s dire proscripted 
doom ; 

The muse averts her painted pinion’s plumes, 

Blithe lays to trill her warbling notes as- 
sumes. 

There tender germs did twice from roses 
spring, 

Ere once the sun had trac’d th’ ecliptic ring; 

So genial were the skies, the clime so mild, 

That ambiefit meads in spring perennial swil'd. 

Roses are flowers ’reft of whose lovely forms, 

The most delightful parterre has no charms; 

No, though the beauteous well-selected spot, 

Display the varied beauties of the plot ; 

Though mead-enamelling daisies there be 


seen 
And ev’ry lovely flow’r which decks the 
green ; 
Though pinks, auricule, carnations sweet, 
The raptar d eye at one full vision greet ; 
Though heliotropes, which always seek the 
sun, 
Nor leave him till his daily course is ran; 
Though variegated flowers of every hue, 
Burst on the ravish’d sight with sudden view ; 
No, not e’en then, nor groves, nor grottos 
dark, 
From eyes serene could scintillate a spark ; 
Nor garland wreaths, nor amaranthine bow’rs, 
W ould any garden grace without these flow’rs. 
Hail! queen of gardens, mighty empress 
flow’r, 
No earthling e’er enjoy’d such sway one hour. 
*. 
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E’er since thy stately form did Eden grace, 
Thy charms have sway’d the hearts of human 


race, 
And long as earth, and skies, and flow’rs 
remain, 
So long shall be thy universal reign. : 
Of gardens thou’rt the fav’rite and the pride, 
And other flow’rs look languid by thy side ; 
As to secure thy everlasting sway, 
Natare has to thy throne hedg’d up the way 
With thick-set thorns that every rude hand 


tear, 
Which the proud flower to pluck would 
boldly dare ; 
And thus secure, she sits, begirt with pow’r, 
Nor fears th’ invading insect of an hour; 
There on her footstalk she with beauty 
blooms, 
And yields for man most elegant perfumes. 


Behold, blest Christians, with exclusive joy, 
The sacred source of sweets which never 


choy 5 
The ad with which no roses can compare, 
The Rose of roses, altogether fair. 
What terrene spot can vie with Sharon’s 
vale? 
Not Pestum’s plains, nor Achor’s sacred 


dale ; 
Not Hephzibah, belov’d by heav’n above; 
Nor Beulah, wedded to the God of love; 
Unrivall’d ’tis by Guinea's golden coast, 
Or silver-bosom’d soil, Peru’s proud boast ; 
By rich Golconda’s mines, where brilliants 
pure 
Of vivid lustre lie incas’d in ore; 
By orient Indies, where with ev’ry hue, 
The solar beams the precious gems imbue; 
Where emeralds and jaspers may be seen, 
Of ev’ry deep’ning shade of nature’s green ; 
Where glossy opals with a gaudy show, 
Reflect the radiant colours of the bow: 
Where purple amethysts with a rays, 
Their beams immingling beaatifully blaze ; 
Where costly stones are found of dearest 


price, 

And fragrant shrubs bear aromatic spice ; 

Where mellow fruits in full laxuriance grow, 

And branchy trees protect from Phoebus’ 
glow. 

Her wealth outweighs Neptunus’ rich do- 
mains, 

Combin’d with all that Terra’s sphere con- 
tains, 

And all the treasures of the starry zone, 

Nor can a finite mind her worth make known; 

For there suns shine in sempiternal noon, 

And there up sprang the Rose, which will for 
ever bloom. 

R. K * ® tr. 
Portsea, September 12th, 1822. 


——ES 
THE WITHERED PRIMROSE. 


THE primrose is pinch’d by the cold, 
And hangs down its innocent head ; 
Its leaves let me gently unfold : 
Ah me! the sweet primrose is dead! 
"Tis thus, cruel world, I have found 
Thy tempests of passion and pride 
Spread terror and havoc around, 
While innocence languish’d and died ! 


E. B. L. 
No. 46—Vot. IV. 
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O quid colatis est beatias curis 

Cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 

Labore fessi, venimus larem ad nostrum ; 

Desideratoque acquiescimas lecto! 

Hoc est quod unum est pro laboribus tantis. 

CATULLUs. 
O happier hours! O bliss beyond com ! 
When the bent mind onane its weight of 
care, 
Nor more through distant toils and dangers led, 
We share the social’ hearth, and press th’ 
accastom'd bed : 
This the best joy our fragile nstare knows, 
And this the true reward that life bestows! 

Mr. Eptror. 

Sitr,—When a person has arrived at 
my time of life, it is neither a use- 
less nor an unpleasing employment, 
to revolve in his mind the incidents of 
his past days; and to compare toge- 
ther the nature of the enjoyments and 
pleasures he has experienced. By 
this means, he may form a true esti- 
mate of their respective value ; and 
though he may not himself have fre- 
quent opportunities of applying his 
observations to future practice, they 
cannot fail of being, in some degree, 
serviceable to those who are younger 
than himself, and who are busily 
hastening along the road which he has 
already trodden. 

When we enter on a retrospect of 
this kind, we caunot but be surprised, 
in the first place, to recollect how 
seldom our previous expectations of 
happiness have been gratified with 
the event desired, and how often we 
have tasted sincere and unmingled 
pleasure which we had not foreseen. 
Indeed, happiness may be said to be 
a beautiful coquet, who is not to be 
obtained by continual assiduity: as 
we follow, she flies; and it often hap- 
pens, that the more earnest we are in 
the pursuit, the more rapid is her 
flight. If we desist, and treat her 
with indifference, she returns; and 
when we have no expectation of her 
presence, we are pleased to find her 
seated beside us, and perhaps per- 
ceive we are suddenly become her 
particular favourites. 

By far the greater part of our enjoy- 
ments is derived from circumstances 
and events that are seldom sought 
after, but which are common to al- 
most every situation in life. In the 
gratification of ambition, the moments 
of enjoyment are few, and those few 
are too often imbittered by jealousy 
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1085 
and apprehension. In the rounds of 
gaiety and of pleasure, in crowded 
assemblies and splendid meetings, 
how often have days and weeks of 
expectation terminated in vexation 
and disappointment, 





«* And e’en whilst fashion’s brightest arts 
ecoy, 
The heart, mistrusting, asks, if this be joy?” 


On the contrary, it often happens 
that those pleasures, the most inno- 
cent in the enjoyment, and the most 
grateful in the recollection, have been 
obtained without labour, study, or 
ostentation ; in ihe society of a friend, 
in the moments devoted to medita- 
tion, in the retirement of a cottage, or 
the felicity of a domestic fire-side. 

If remarks of this nature have not 
been more frequently inculcated, the 
truth of them has been tacitly acknow- 
ledged by the conduct of some of the 
best and wisest of mankind. When 
I see Lelius and Scipio walking on 
the beach of the sea, and interrupting 
from time to time their conversation 
by picking the shells and pebbles of 
the shore, and admiring their variety 
and beauty, I doubt whether they do 
not taste a superior happiness to that 
which they felt, when, at the head of a 
victorious army, they poured destruc- 
tion on the enemies of their country. 
The ease and composure of mind felt 
by Montaigne, when he amused him- 
self with the freaks of his cat, excite 
my admiration and regard much more 
than the emotions experienced by 
Petrarch, when, in the midst of an 
illustrious assembly, he was dignified 
in Rome with the laurel crown. Then 
how I envy the sensations of the 
French poet, Racine, who, when in- 
vited to dinner with a prince of the 
blood, excused himself, because he 
was to partake with his children of a 
great fish which they had caught.— 
These are the truest enjoyments of 
life ; pleasures easy in the acquisi- 
tion, that bring no satiety, nor leave 
a sting behind them. 

But though these gratifications are 
common to every situation, and per- 
haps equally in the power of the poor 
and the rich, they are only to be en- 
joyed in their full extent by those who 
can divest themselves, at times, of 
their various occupations, and dwell 
with composure on the present mo- 
ment, without remorse for the past, 
or solicitude for the future. That 
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unwearied restlessness, which, ever 
attentive to self, is perpetually aiming 
at something yet unenjoyed; is a con- 
tinual bar to these sedate and calm 
delights. The reproof that Pyrrhus 
received from the sincerity of Cineas, 
is applicable, in some degree, to most 
of our readers.—‘“‘ What is the coun- 
try next destined to submit to your 
victorious arms?” said Cineas. “I 
shall next proceed against Italy, an- 
swered Pyrrhus.”—‘‘ Whatthen,” said 
his friend. ‘Sicily will then be the 
object of my triumph.” — ‘‘ What 
next ?’—‘‘ Libya and Carthage will 
then become an easy prey.”—‘ But 
when we have done all this, what will 
be your next employment?’ conti- 
nued the curious inquirer. ‘‘ Then,” 
replied the conqueror, “I shall be 
able to enjoy myself in peace, to eat, 
and to drink, and to be happy.”—‘“‘ If 
that be all,” replied the other, “ what 
prevents you from eating and drink- 
ing, and being happy, without such a 
variety of dangers, and such an infi- 
nity of trouble °” 

I must, however, guard the reader 
against a misapprehension into which 
he may easily be led by the foregoing 
observations. In pointing out the 
wisdom of enjoying such innocent 
pleasures as may fall in our path, I 
mean not to appear as the advocate of 
indolence and of negligence in any 
way. There are daties incumbent on 
every department of society; and, 
till these are performed, it will be in 
vain to hope for that serenity of mind, 
which is the only foundation of hap- 
piness. 

Had Scipio and Lzlius‘spent their 
days in picking shells and pebbles 
on the sea shore, and Montaigne 
only played with his cat; sach amuse- 
ments would have been degrading and 
contemptible: but these moments 
were purchased by days of exertion 
and solicitude. It is from the con- 
trast, which the mind experiences 
between a state of activity and a state 
of relaxation, that the latter derives 
its value. Like all other pleasures, 
it can therefore only be enjoyed with 
restrictions, and in moderation. If 
long continued, it would first become 
insipid, and afterwards insupport- 
able. The surrounding air—the ex- 
pansive ocean—are frequently ruffled 
by the breeze, and sometimes agitated 
by the storm, but without these they 
would soon become stagnant, and be 
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deprived of their elastic and healthful 
qualities. In like manner, the quiet 
of retirement must often be broken in 
upon by the occupations, and the 
serenity of domestic happiness by the 
sorrows of life; but by these we are 
roused from our languor, and called 
upon to support with fortitude the part 
allotted to us, till, having discharged 
our duties with industry and fidelity, 
we return with fresh relish to the 
enjoyment of that peace, of which 
we have for a time been unavoidably 
deprived. R, T. 


i 


AN IMPROPER USE OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES IN CONVERSATION, CONSIDER- 
ED AND CENSURED. 

Mr. Epitor. 
Six,—Should the following remarks 
meet with your approbation, their 
insertion in your useful and respect- 
able Magazine will oblige, 
Your’s, sincerely, &c. 
par WEA108 SERS MLATERRE- 
igh-street C. . rs 
” Sate a8. -™ 





« Read, and revere the Sacred Page.” 
OUNG. 
“ How few respect, or use thee as they ought.” 
. COWPER. 
Ir I remember rightly, that unhappy 
infidel, Thomas Paine, in one of his 
abominable writings, calls the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon “a Jest Book;”’ an 
expression, when considered in con- 
nection with its application, sufficient 
to excite feelings of disgust in the 
minds of literary, to say nothing of 
Christian characters. Probably it is 
the direct and abrupt allusion of this 
expression, that produces so high a 
degree of irritation in the minds of 
the pious and well-disposed; for, I 
apprehend, it is possible to treat the 
word of God disrespectfully, if not 
impiously, without incurring, in many 
cases, the displeasure we should me- 
rit, if our allusions to the sacred book 
appear, either from custom, or any 
other cause, somewhat remote and 
indirect ; nay, lamentable experience 
enables me to speak with certainty : 
though I confess great allowances 
must now be made for the force of 
habit, which has unhappily rendered 
tolerable a practice, which, in reality, 
is not tolerable, but deserves severity 
of treatment; and, perhaps, when 
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first introduced, was properly consi- 
dered shocking and blasphemous. 

I allude to a custom in which too 
many indulge, viz. pointing their pre- 
tensions to wit by citations, partial or 
entire, from the word of God. This 
I perceive is done in various ways, 
both by profane and professor, and, 
in some cases too, by those who minis- 
ter in holy things. I might produce 
various instances to illustrate my 
meaning ; but the practice is so com- 
mon, that all, I conceive, into whose 
hands this paper may come, will un- 
derstand what is intended as the 
object of my reprobation ; and indeed, 
with this conviction, I cannot prevail 
with myself to pollute the page by par- 
ticularizing,—some instances are too 
gross. 

Sometimes, when thinking on this 
subject, I have ventured to suppose 
myself a Christian, born in a country 
where such a practice is not known. 
Hearing of the national glory of Bri- 
tain, her victories, her learning, and 
her religion, I have paid her a visit, 
I am placed in her metropolis, where 
I am surrounded by those who are 
eager to discover to me all the sap- 
posed or real proofs of her greatness : 
by them I am introduced to her court, 
her palaces, her cathedrals, abbeys, 
and churches; her exchanges, her 
warehouses, her docks, her hospitals, 
her seats of learning, and to an almost 
infinite variety of other places, with 
the number, extent, and splendour, 
of which my mind is confounded and 
amazed. At length, by my particular 
request, I am introduced to a circle 
of her professedly religious charac- 
ters, who receive me with every mark 
of politeness, and with whose appear- 
ance and demeanour I am quite pre- 
possessed : with their conversation I 
am enraptured ;—they talk of bible soci- 
eties, missionary institutions, Sunday 
schools, and various other establish- 
ments, which have for their objects 
the civilizing, moralizing, and evan- 
gelizing of the world, in such a man- 
ner as paints to my imagination the 
arrival of the millennial day in all its 
glories; and I already fancy I disco- 
ver the light of divine truth prevailing 
over the dark corners of the earth 
with the rapidity of lightning ; and my 
heart is filled with joy. 

But soon, too soon, alas! these 
subjects are exhausted, and others are 








introduced—reserve wears off-—cheer- 
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fulness prevails, (to which, by the 
bye, Iam no enemy, when it is kept 
under proper restrictions,) and how 
am I shocked at hearing some of the 
company, who, to give point to their 
wit, introduce allusions to and expres- 
sions from the holy Scriptures ; while 
the rest, instead of weeping at the 
irreverence, join in laughter! Surely, 
I conclude, these men must mistake 
the nature of truc religion, and can- 
not be pious, or they could never thas 
trifle with the word of God. An 
opportunity is afforded me of being 
introduced to a company of Divinés, 
and being very desirous of pushing 
my inquiries further, I gladly embrace 
it. Here I anticipated much plea- 
sure; and, indeed, I find them to be 
men of great theological skill, and of 
uncommon powers of mind, possess- 
ing many traits of superior sanctity: 
and yet, surely they are seeptics in 
disguise, and serve at the altar for 
the loaves and the fishes; for I found 
them guilty of the same practice 
which I had witnessed in their people, 
and as hardened too; for, without 
blushing, they laboured to entertain 
me and themselves by converting the 
Scriptures into their jest book. Oh! 
how I sighed for my native country, 
where even the knowledge of such a 
practice would excite feelings of pain 
and regret! 

At other times, I have supposed 
myself to witness the Apostle Paul, 
introduced to a company of these 
solemn triflers. In such a situation, 
Ihave, naturally enough, imagined 
his very soul to move within him, full 
of holy indignation—his countenance 
to exhibit marks of displeasure, and 
kindle with pious anger—and I have 
heard him, too, give utterance to his 
roused feelings, in language of cutting 
and severe reproof. 

Bat let us examine this subject 
more minutely :— 

1. Does not this practice weaken the 
power, and, in a great measure, destroy 
the design, of those passages of Scripture 
that come under its influence, by an un- 
natural association of ideas? It is by 
no means unusual to hear persons de- 
elare respecting even some of the 
most weighty portions of holy writ, 
that they seldom or never hear, read, 
or call them to mind, without feeling 
a disposition to indulge in a spirit of 
levity, on account of the recurrence 
of some strange ideas they have heard 





communicated by them. For my own 
part, I have often lamented having 
received in this way, perhaps, an irre- 
parable injury, from some characters 
whom I highly esteem ; and I heartily 
wish I had for ever remained a stran- 
ger to their skill in this kind of meta- 
morphosis. It may be called a weak- 
ness; it is one, however, I firmly 
believe, from which even those who 
indulge in the practice are not en- 
tirely free. 

Bishop Atterbury considers and 
censures the practice in his sermon 
on Prov. xiv. 6. in which he intro- 
duces the following illustrative para- 
graph.—(It may be introduced, I con- 
ceive, with safety, because while 
striking, it is not so gross and offen- 
sive as most instances are which bear 
upon the subject.)—“‘ Thus,” says the 
Bishop, ‘‘a late person, eminent for 
wit and wickedness, till a death-bed 
made him more serious, and gave him 
truer apprehensions of things, uscd to 
please himself mightily with this 
thought, that the doing of a miracle 
was only another phrase for shewing of 
a trick: and having once represented 
the thing to himself under such a light 
image, he could hardly be brought to 
think reverently of it ever afterwards, 
or to allow the strongest arguments 
which could be brought for the truth 
of miracles, a due and impartial con- 
sideration.” 

2. Does it not degrade the word of 
God? The Scriptures were given for 
no such purposes.—But I will not 
attempt to reason the case:—I will 
only desire my readers seriously to 
consider the emphatical expression 
by which we gencrally designate the 
Bible, viz. THe Word oF Gov; or 
that fine and well-known sentence 
used by our immortal Locke in refe- 
rence to the New Testament, which 
will apply with equal propriety to the 
whole canon of scriptare-—‘It has 
God for its author ; salvation for its 
end ; and truth, without any mixture 
of error, for its matter.” CHRISTIANS, 
woulda Turk or a Brachman thus treat 
his Koran or his Shaster? 

3. Is it not degrading to the individual 
who indulges in the practice? Here 
much might be said; but I will con- 
tent myself with furnishing the reader 
with the opinions of two persons, of 
such eminence on several accounts, 
as will not fail to command consider- 
able respect. Dr. Johnson, in his Life 
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of Pope, speaks of the poet thus :— 
‘‘ That he was not scrupulously pious 
in some parts of his life, is known by 
many idle and indecent applications 
of sentences taken from the Scrip- 
tures; a mode of merriment which a 
a good man dreads for its profane- 
ness, and a witty man disdains for 
its easiness and vulgarity.” (Lives of 
Poets, vol. 4, p. 93. Edin. 1815.) And 
Dr. Dick, in his admirable treatise 
on the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment, referring, as I suppose, to Dr. 

Johnson’s remarks, observes, ‘‘ Such 
' witticisms, it hath been well said, a 
man of taste will despise for their val- 
garity, and a good man will abhor for 
their profaneness?’ (See Sec. 4. for 
other excellent remarks on the same 
subject.) 

4. The practice wounds the minds of 
many. This may be inferred from the 
citations introduced into the last par- 
ticular. Consider also the situation 
of young converts. Consider, too, the 
nature, craft, and vigilance, of the 
old serpent; and you will soon disco- 
ver the interest he must feel in lessen- 
ing the value and importance of the 
Bible, and in representing those who 
trifle with its contents as insincere, 
and religion itself a farce; and thus 
he may shake their faith, and by de- 
grees influence them to slight the 
word, and at length to treat it as a 
cunningly devised fable. But we ap- 
peal to facts ; and the hearts of num- 
bers, now established with, or fallen 
from grace, will testify their abhor- 
rence of the practicein question, when 
they first embraced the truth. What- 
ever tends to weaken or destroy the 
design of God in the gift of his holy 
word, must give pain to seriously 
disposed persons, whose minds are 
alive to the injury produced; and 
nothing can exonerate those Christ- 
ians from blame, whose minds are 
not wounded, except inconsideration, 
which may, and does arise in most 
instances, from local causes, such, 
for instance, as early impressions and 
education. 

To conclude : Until I am convinced 
that it is possible to entertain too high 
a reverence for the word of God, I 
shall not easily be persuaded that the 
above remarks are too severe; for, 
though I am ever so willing to allow 
that many trifle with and profane the 
sacred Scriptures for want of thought, 
yet I must maintain, that the practice 





in itself does not thereby lose any of 
its enormity; and I cannot prevail 
with myself to believe, that it was 
originally introduced by Christians, 
but, rather, has been by them borrowed 
from unbelievers, and the avowed 
enemies to religion ; and that nothing 
but its gradeal advances could hide 
its real odiousness, and create an in- 
difference to a practice so shocking 
and irreverent. 
Se 


ON MR. WEST’S PICTURES. 





By S. Hucues. 





At the time my late friend, Mr. West, 
was gratuitously exhibiting his Death 
of Nelson, for many weeks at his own 
house, I, after viewing it with great 
satisfaction, was informed by himself 
that it was the work of less than five 
months. I then inquired for the De- 
luge, a picture, of which I had seen 
the finished sketch at the exhibition 
several years before, and which had 
made so deep an impression on my 
mind and memory, that to this hour I 
recollect the awe and astonishment it 
inspired. ‘I will shew it you,” he 
replied, with his usual politeness; and 
led me into the ante-room, where it 
stood beside the Death of Wolfe, of 
which I shall first speak. 

“This picture,” said Mr. W. “is 
the property of Lord Grosvenor, and 
the original. I painted five ; the King 
has the second, and the third is my 
own, and in the next room by the side 
of Nelson. I was a voung painter 
(continued he) when I executed this; 
the date (pointing to it) is 1766.” I 
remarked I had seen a picture on the 
same subject about three years before 
that date, with very few figures in it. 
—He replied, * Yes, that was painted 
by Penny, and is a plain matter-of- 
fact history; but I deemed it insuffi 
cient to convey to posterity the death 
of so great a man. I therefore pro- 
posed to several of the first artists, an 
epic delineation of that event, as 
worthy their pencil; but not findin 
any one inclined to undertake it, 
resolved to attempt it myself.”—And 
if I recollect right, he then added, 
“it was in the first exhibition at 
Somerset House.” Mr. West must 
have been then in the thirtieth year of 
his age, as he was born in 1738. 

After pointing out the vivid beauty 
of the colours, mellowed by time, 
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which was truly admirable, I recurred 
to the Deluge, which possessed no 
attraction on account of its fine 
colours. ‘This picture,’ said Mr. 
West, ‘‘that so much engages your 
attention, is one of a series of scripture 
history, which I painted by desire of 
the King, and is, with all these you 
see four deep, the property of the 
King ;” adding, ‘‘I never pleased 
myself better than in the execution of 
this picture. I had seen all the De- 
luges in Europe, done by painters of 
eminence, but none pleased me, as 
they all were descriptive of the begin- 
ning of the calamity, and only pro- 
duced aconsternation, such asa village 
on fire would. I therefore chose a 
point of time when the awful judg- 
ment had taken place, and the waters 
were subsiding ;” adding, ‘‘I did not 
intend to have parted with the sketch, 
but I yielded it to much solicita- 
tion.” 

In short, Mr. Editor, I was so 
deeply impressed with the contempla- 
tion of this awful and sublime picture, 
and the conversation of the great art- 
ist thereon, that my little muse haunt- 
ed me, till I wrote a description, not 
of the deluge, but of the picture, and 
it was honoured by Mr. West’s warm 
approbation, who assured me, that as 
a short historical notice or description 
would be annexed to each of the 
scripture pieces, my lines should. be 
attached to the Deluge, as, he was 
pleased to say, a better could not be 
given. I revised, and made a trifling 
alteration in the poem afterwards, by 
the advice of my friend Mr. Cumber- 
land, who honoured me with his pa- 
tronage, and permitted me to inscribe 
a small volume with his honoured 
name.—‘‘ Too early lost, tho’ bless’d 
with lengthof days.” 

I frequently saw the Healing the 
Sick in the Temple while it was in 
progress, and observed that the artist 
changed a beautifal child, presented 
by its mother, to a sick child: for this 
change, I felt some regret, as the first 
was admirable, and, as I thought, 
required a superior exertion of talent, 
to delineate ; but I doubt not he had a 
good reason for so doing. 

Referring to the picture of ‘‘ Christ 
Rejected,” on which we had a long 
conversation, and which to me was 
very interesting, he said, the High 
Priest cost him more care, pains, and 
exertion, to preserve the character of 





the great man, and express all the 
baneful passions raging in his breast, 
than any other individual in that 
group. 

1 remember once, when the Deluge 
was the subject of our conversation, 
Mr. West said, ‘‘I painted that pic- 
ture in Windsor Castle twenty years 
ago; and as the King frequently 
visited me when at work, he was 
pleased to say, when it was in a state 
of forwardness, that he would bring 
the Queen to see it; which he did.— 
The windows of the painting room 
commanded a most extensive pros- 
pect, and the rain was falling in tor- 
rents, which augmented the awfulness 
of the picture so much, that the Queen 
was struck with a feeling that would 
not permit her staying to contemplate 
it; she apologized, and withdrew, 
saying she would view it some future 
day.” 
I relate this, Mr. Editor, as a proof 
of the striking awfulness, and sublime 
grandeur, of the work. Such was the 
impression on her Majesty, Queen 
Charlotte, and not much less on my- 
self; and if you will accept my de- 
scription, it shal! be transcribed and 
transmitted to you for publication,* 
if you approve it—it is only fifty-two 
lines in blank verse. 


II 


ON THE ADVANTAGES WHICH MIGHT 
BE DERIVED FROM THE STUDY OF 
NATURE, FORMING A PRINCIPAL PART 
IN THE SYSTEM OF POLITE EDUCA- 
TION. - 


‘* The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament sheweth bis handy work.” 


WHETHER our attention is attracted 
by a survey of that beautiful canopy 
which is suspended over us,—whether 
our thoughts are directed to the con- 
templation of ourselves,—whether we 
reflect upon the harmony which pre- 
vails throughout all animated nature, 
—or, whether we observe the exqui- 
site beauty discernible in the form 
and variety of numberless hidden 
gems,—yet all conspire to prove the 
greatness, the goodness, and the 
mercy, of that Supreme Being, by 
whom we were created. The contem- 


* We shall be glad to receive the above 





lines as soon as convenient to the writer. 


EpIToR. 
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plation of the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, imperceptibly elevates our 
thoughts to that Deity, by whose vivi- 
fying hand they were formed out of 
chaos; and we require neither the 
comprehensive mind of a Newton or 
a Herschell, to convince us they were 
created by Omnipotence. 


«¢ These are thy glorious works, Parent 
of Good ! 
Almighty !—Thine, this universal frame! 
Thus a fair,—-Thyself, how wondrous 


Alike incomprehensible to our finite 
capacities, is the blazing meteor, which 
excites apprehension in the minds of 
the superstitious; and the humble 
flower, that is born to blush unseen, 
in the environs of their cottages !— 
Though the contemplation of the earth, 
its animals, vegetables, and minerals, 
is too much neglected in the system of 
education, what an extensive scope 
would such a study afford to the rea- 
soning faculties! And even allowing, 
for a moment, that no instructive know- 
ledge could be obtained from it, yet it 
must evidently tend to exalt our con- 
ceptions of the Omnipotent. When 
we reflect that the earth, that great 
magazine of wealth, which affords 
sustenance to man and animals, suc- 
cessively moves round that orb by 
which it is illuminated, without being 
in the slightest degree sensible of mo- 
tion cr movement, even the puerility 
of childhood may be made sensible of 
the wonder-working hand of Provi- 
dence. 

‘Let us make man in our own 
image,” said the Creator, “and let 
him have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowls of the air, and 
over the cattle, and over all the 
earth, and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth on the earth;” thus 
giving him a superiority over the ani- 
mate and inanimate creation. Even 
the vegetable world offers, to the con- 
templative mind, a_never-failing 
source of beauty, wonder, and devo- 
tion ; and in the sublime language of 
scripture, we are informed, that even 
Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
arrayed like one of its modest lilies. 

With the abstruse sciences, of 
course,females can have only a partial 
connection; yet how many children, 
who have neither taste nor ear for 
music, are compelled to make a per- 
fect drudgery of that accomplishment, 





from their parents, or instructors, not 
taking the trouble of studying their 
natural propensities.—Geography, it 
must be allowed, now composes an 
essential part of polished education ; 
yet it is of too circumscribed a de- 
scription to extend to the reasoning 
faculties ; and, instead of the pupils 
being taught to study the causes, which 
produced a distinction of character in 
the inhabitants of different countries, 
their attention is chiefly directed to 
some shining edifice. 


‘* The proper study of mankind, is man ;” 


and can any rational cause be assign- 
ed, why the same kind of study should 
not be equally beneficial to the female 
sex? for though their sphere of action 
is mach more circumscribed, yet a 
knowledge of human nature must 
eventually prove instructive to females 
ingeneral. ~ 

‘* Where children are taught every 
thing by lessons,” observes Miss 
Hammilton, ‘‘where the perceptive 
powers are never exercised, and their 
conceptions never cultivated, all their 
judgments are received from autho- 
rity,” or, in other words, the child 
acquires no new ideas, but embraces 
those of its parent, or its governess. 
To impress the heart with virtuous 
principles, and to call the reasoning 
faculties into action, are, or certainly 
ought to be, the prime objects in edu- 
cation; but mere lessons, unexemplified 
by existing circumstances, will never 
obtain these desirable acquisitions, 
Where then, it may be asked, shall 
we find objects so completely calcu- 
lated to call forth the reasoning facul- 
ties, and to inspire the youthful breast 
with the most refined sentiments of 
morality and religion, as in contem- 
plating the works of nature, and trac- 
ing the hand of Omnipotence in all 
her productions ? 

In contemplating a bold and exten- 
sive prospect, where every object 
which surrounds us proclaims the 
greatness of that Being by whom 
they were called into existence ;—or 
if the eye at once embraces all those 
picturesque beauties, which harmo- 
nize with our ideas of order and per- 
fection ;—do not our thoughts ascend, 
and intuitively seem to penetrate into 
those realms of immortal felicity, 
which are to become the habitation of 
the righteous? 

“Let the most stedfast unbe- 
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liever,”’ says the enlightened author of 
the Guardian, “‘ open his eyes, and 
take a survey of the sensible world, 
and then say, if there be not a con- 
nection, an adjustment, an exact 
and constant order, discoverable in 
all its parts?—Look into the animal 
system, the passions, senses, and lo- 
comotive powers; are not the like con- 
trivance and propriety equally obser- 
vable? are they not fitted to certain 
ends? and are they not by nature ad- 
mirably directed to their different ob- 
jects and pursuits?” 

Merely to perceive, without reflect- 
ing upon the beauty and uniformity of 


nature, somewhat resembles the folly | 
of a youthful artist, who gazes upon } 


a picture drawn by the pencil of a 
proficient, who professes to admire, 
without taking the trouble of studying 
the exactitude of its proportions. In- 
sensible must be the heart, which 


never experienced a sublimity of sen- | 


timent, when the luxuriant charms 
of nature were presented to the view ; 
—yet there are characters in the 
world, who would be alike insensible 
to the bold scenes in Switzerland, and 
the picturesque prospect from the Vale 
of Arno. 

Nature, when cither viewed from 
the most majestic mountain, or sur- 
veyed in the minuter eminence raised 
by the industrious ant, is equally an 
object worthy the attention of the 
ignorant and the enlightened ; for the 
smaliest insect that creeps or flies was 
formed by that Omnipotent Being, 
who created the great Leviathan and 
the ponderous elephant ! 

Not a sparrow falls to the ground, 
or a hair of the head becomes disco- 
loured, without the knowledge and 
permission of the omniscient Parent 
of the Universe; and this we are 
assured of in that sacred volume, 
written by the pen of inspiration. 
“‘If God clothes the grass of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven, shall he not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 
It is by studying nature, connected 
with piety of principle, that the study 
will not only become interesting, but 
beneficial ; for surely nothing can more 
completely tend to elevate our feel- 
ings, than contemplating the Deity, 
in the order and perfection of his 
works. This study I am persuaded 
would of itself be sufficient to inspire 
unbelief with the conviction of a God. - 


| —Could a reflecting mind survey the 
} order and utility of the smallest bodies 
| which are created, and entertain a 
doubt of the immortality of the soul? 
Shall all animated nature be suffered 
to fulfil its designs and purposes, yet 
man be cut off in the very midst of 
his pursuits? ‘‘ Shall creation be all 
order,” observes Sir Richard Steele, 
“and yet the spirits or souls of men 
be neglected, or managed by such 
rules, as fall short even of finite under- 
standing? Shall every other passion 
be rightly placed by nature, and shall 
that appetite of immortality natural to 
all mankind, be misplaced or frus- 
trated? Shall the industrious appli- 
cation of the inferior animal powers 
| in the meanest vocations, be answered 
| by the ends we purpose? and shall not 

the generous efforts of a virtuous 
mind meet with a just reward? Ina 
word, shall the corporeal world be all 
order and harmony, and the intellee- 
tual,—discord and confusion?” To be- 
lieve this possible, would be to doubt 
the evidence of our own conscience, 
and to discredit the most decided tes- 
timonies of revelation ; it would be to 
doubt the assurance of Him, who is 
the fountain of all knowledge, and 
from whose lips flowed the language 
of truth and eloquence. 

‘© If Christ be not risen, then is our 
faith vain;” said that Apostle, whose 
conversion was one of most convinc- 
ing proofs of the Godhead of our Re- 
deemer ; for this man, who was in the 
very act of persecuting the believers in 
Christianity, became one of its sin- 
cerest advocates, by the merciful 
interposition of our Saviour.—He it 
was, who bore record of the soul’s 
immortality, and who beheld the Son 
of God after he had risen from the 
dead. 

I have, however, rather deviated 
from the subject of this paper; yet it 
is scarcely possible to refleet upon the 
beauty and order of creation, without 
finding the heart spontaneously directed 
to nature’s God! This direction is 
both to be wished, and hoped for, in 
those who are principally intended to 
benefit by these remarks ; for it is to 
the young, the unenlightened, and the 
affluent, that I would peculiarly re- 
commend the study of nature. Let it 
not be supposed I wish the more ab- 
struse parts of the study to oecupy 
their attention ; the most enlightened 
philosophy cannot satisfactorily ac- 
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count for the formation of a blade of 
grass; yet the range is wide which 
lies before them, and equally full of 
entertainment and instruction. 

‘‘ The spacious firmament on high, 

And all the blae ethereal sky, 

And spangled heav’n, a shining frame, 

Their Great Original proclaim.’ 

Whether we behold the works of 
that Great Original in the creature 
formed after his own image, or whe- 
ther we trace him in the minutest of 
all created things; when we reflect 
that the sands upon the sea shore, 
and the very hairs upon our head, are 
numbered, we can scarcely avoid ex- 
claiming, 

“* How complicate—how wonderful is man! 
How passing wonder He, who made him 
such; 


Whilst the sublimity of the study 
I am desirous of recommending 
expands the faculties, it tends, if I 
may be allowed the expression, to 
humanize the character ; teaching the 
observer to know, that the prince and 
the peasant alike derive benefit from 
the bounteous hand of nature ; and that 
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I do not mention this circumstance 
for the purpose of offering any adula- 
tory incense to the memory of our 
deceased Princess, but for the pur- 

| poe of convincing those who are 
interested in the welfare of the rising 
| generation, how much may be ex- 
pected from the study I recommend. 
—An innate principle of piety marked 
the actions of Her Royal Highness, 
from the very moment her superior 
understanding began to be unfolded ; 
a piety, which, no doubt, was aug- 
mented by the precepts of the Bishop 
of Salisbury and the departed Coun- 
tess. Let it not be supposed I mean 
to infer, that the partiality the princess- 
testified for the study of nature, was 
the means of calling into exercise the 
practice of various duties; yet, had 
she derived gratification from more 
| frivolous accomplishments, I am in- 
| clined to believe a less admirable ex- 
| ample of benevolence would have been 
| set; for the very instance of the sun’s 
shining with equal lustre upon the 
| prince and the peasant, proved that 
| the reflections excited by that study 
| had produced a most desirable effect. 





the sun shines with equal lustre upon | 


the lofty and the humble! 

That consciousness of superiority, 
arising from the pride of birth, and 
pomp of riches, which sycophantine 
dependants are too prone to excite 
and cherish in the youthful breast, by 
the adulatory expressions in which 
young persons are addressed, would, 
if the study of nature were accompa- 
nied by admonitory instruction, be con- 
siderably diminished in its effect. To 
the extreme pleasure, which the first 
youthful female in this country derived 
from this interesting stady, even in 
the earlier stage of her existence, is in 
some measure to be ascribed that 
compassionating sympathy, which was 
so invariably displayed towards all 
her grandfather’s suffering subjects ; 
for in one of her morning excursions 
with the Countess of Elgin, after hav- 
ing stopped the carriage for the pur- 
pose of relieving an aged mendicant, 
shé exclaimed, (as he walked away, 
animated by her munificence,) ‘‘ You 
see, Ma’am, the sun does not shine 
warmer upon me, than upon thai poor 
old man!” then with a sigh, which 
reflection had excited, she added, 
‘‘ but what a difference in the future 
world was there between Dives and 
Lazarus !” 


No. 46.—Vo1. IV. 


eI 
| Revisw.—The Life of John Goodwin, 
| A.M. comprising an Account of the 
Controversies in which he was engaged 
in Defence of Religious Liberty, and 
of General Redemption. By Thomas 
Jackson. In 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 459. 
With a fine Portrait. London: 1822. 





No one who attaches importance to 
the question, Whether the salvation 
of all mankind, or or only a part of 
them, be possible ? can look upon the 
subject litigated between the adhe- 
rents of Calvin, and the followers of 
Arminius, with indifference. When 
persons whose names rank high for 
learning and religion, are seen to have 
| enlisted themselves under the banners 
|of their respective leaders, and the 
contest has been continued through a 
long succession of years, it is desira- 
ble to mark the progress of the contro- 
versy, and to ascertain whether the 
question at issue is any thing nearer 
decision, or whether it must always 
remain interminable ; whether conces- 
sions on either side have been made, 
and to what extent ; whether the resist- 
ance offered on the one part has 
been so far subdued by the other, as 
3X 
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to constrain the opponents, if not to | 
live in perfect harmony and good | 
humour, at least to keep the peace. | 
Whatever may be the secret discon- 
tents of those who shall be found to | 
have been unable to maintain the | 
ground they had assumed, society, | 
generally, will not fail to cherish, with | 
affection and gratitude, the memory | 
of those who have successfally distin- 

guished themselves in the vindication 

of those principles which inspire a 

kindlier spirit, and offer a more cx- | 
tensive participation of benefits, and | 
to applaud the labours of those, who | 
have contributed to perpetuate the 

memory of their names, and the value 

of their services. 

Without entering into a particular | 
statement of the points at issue, it 
will be sufficient for the present occa- | 
sion to observe, generally, the melio- | 
ration of sentiment and expression | 
of those, who, in the present day, | 
profess to be the supporters of the | 
doctrine of particular redemption, 
compared with those which were em- 
ployed by the generalissimo of the | 
Calvinian host. On the subject of a 
limited atonement, and of a sovereign 
reprobation, Calvin has thus express- 
ed himself: ‘Unde factum est, tot 
gentes, una cum liberis eorum infantibus 
aterne morti involveret lapsus ade 
absque remidio, nisi quia Deo ita visum 
est? Decretum quidem horribile, fateor : 
inficiare tamen nemo poterit, quin pre- 
seiverit Deus quem exitum habiturus esset 
homo, antequam ipsum conderet, et ideo | 
presciverit guia decreto suo sic ordina- 
rat.” Calv. Inst. lib. iii. cap. 23. 7. e. 
“‘ Whence is it, that the fall of Adam 
has involved so many nations, toge- 
ther with their infant children, in 
eternal death, without remedy, but 
that so it seemed good in the sight of 
God? A horrible decree, indeed, I 
confess: no one, however, can deny 
that God foreknew what event awaited 
man, before he made him, and that he 
therefore foreknew it, because he 
had thus ordained it by his own de- 
cree.” 

Every Christian reader will rejoice 
in the mitigated expressions, at least, 
with which the Calvinism of the pre- 
sent day is asserted, if those expres- 
sions do not even encourage the hope, 
that the period is not remote, when 
the horrible deeree shall be abandoned 
as altogether untenable and unscrip- 
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indulge upon the good faith of what is 
affirmed in a periodical publication of 
the present day, professedly Calvin- 
istic. ‘* We, and the body of persons 
called Calvinists, are not the advo- 
cates of a limited atonement, or of 
sovereign reprobation. No, we hold 
that the sacrifice of Christ possesses 
infinite worth, and, in regard of suffi- 
ciency, is able to save a thousand 
worlds. We are satisfied that no 
human creature will suffer the con- 
demnation of eternity, but on account 
of personal guilt, and that no decree 
of God interferes with the salvation of 
any sinner to whom the gospel is 
preached.” London Christian In- 
structor, or Congregational Magazine, 
for October, 1822. 

For these important concessions, 
and the improved temper in which 
they are made, we cannot but revert 
with pleasure to the age which gave 
birth to John Goodwin, as having 
mainly contributed : a period not less 
remarkable for the political conflicts 
which shook the state, and involved 
it in a civil war, than for the predomi- 
nance of the peculiar sentiments of 
Calvin, and the spirit of intolerance 
in matters of religion. For though 
John Goodwin was far from being 
solitary in his opposition to the dog- 
mata of Calvinism, yet by the sound- 
ness of his learning, the acuteness of 
his genius, and the depth of his piety, 
joined to an unusual sweetness of 
temper, and felicity of expression, he 
soon became pre-eminent in the con- 
troversy. He was successfal in carry- 
ing conviction to the minds of thou- 
sands, of the untenableness of Calvin- 
istic predestination. The attention 
which was thus awakened to the doc- 
trines he taught, soon brought upon 
him a host of opponents, to whose 
attacks, many of_ which were of the 
most injurious and abusive nature, 
we are indebted for some of the most 
valuable treatises on the subjects of 
general redemption and_ religious 
liberty, ever produced. Thus did he 
give a practical exposition of Sam- 
son’s riddle—*‘ Out of the eater came 
forth meat, and out of the strong came 
forth sweetness.” 

Nor was he called upon merely to 
write in vindication of what he taught, 
but on more occasions than one, he 
was challenged to public disputations. 
One of these was held in the church 
of Allhallows the Great, in Upper 
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Thames-street, 14th January, 1649-50, 
between a person of the name of John 
Simpson and himself, in which he 
made the following brief and striking 
prefatory remarks: 


«¢ In respect to myself,’ said Mr. Good- 
win, ‘ I must profess before you all this day, 
though in part it will redoand, it may be, to 
some shame and disparagement to myself; 
yet, for the honour of Him for whom I was 
created, and for whom I should sacrifice all 
that I have or am, I am fully resolved herein, 
that I cannot be better disposed of, than in 
sacrificing apon the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hath already been sacrificed upon the service 
of my soul, and of yours. This is that which 
I would signify unto you, that for many years 
together, ever since ] was capable of under- 


standing any thing in the gospel, I was of that | 


judgment whereof it seems Mr. Simpson is at 
this day ; and though I would not speak of 
myself, yet I crave leave to acquaint you with 
a others have said in this bebalf; that I 
produced more arguments for the confirmation 
of that opinion, than others of my bretbren in 


the ministry usually did. But since it pleased | 
God to enlarge my understanding so far, as to | 


go round about the controversy, and to see, 


and ponder, and weigh, with the greatest im- | 


partialness of judgment and conscience I was 
capable of; going round about again and 
again, and telling the towers, and viewing the 


strength, the arguments, evidences, and mighty | 
demonstrations, of that opinion wherein I now | 


stand ; I was not able, by all the assistance I 
had from my former discussions, wherein I 
had given out myself to the utmost of that 


light and learning and strength which God had | 


given me; all these were of no value or con- 
sideration at all, to stand up against that fur- 
ther light which came upon me on the other 
hand, though I was conscientiously and deeply 
evgaged in it. 

*** IT know itis the sense of the greatest 
part of you, that in matters of faith there is 


nothing considerable to be built upon any | 


man’s reason, or upon discussions which are 
drawn from the Scriptures by the mediation of 
human understanding: which supposed, let 
me say, that there is no man who holds, That 
Christ died for some particular persons, and 
not for all, but his faith in this point doth 
stand merely upon the workings of reason. 
Whereas that opinion which I maintain con- 
cerning the universality of Christ’s death for 
all, stands upon express Scriptures, plain and 
clear terms, without the intervention of any 
man’s reason to make it out. As there is no 
place in all the Scriptures, that doth affirm, 
that he died for some particular persons only, 
or denies that he died for all men, but many 
that expressly affirm that he died for all ; there- 
fore clear it is, at least thus far, that all those 
arguments which are brought from the Scrip- 
{ures to prove the contrary, must be founded 
upon the discussions, issuings, and givings 
out, of the reasons and apprehensions of 
men.’ ’”’—pp 220, 221. 


Whatever may be the opinions and 
feelings of those, whose sentiments on 
the subject of Calyinian election and 


| reprobation Mr. Goodwin so ably com- 
bated, there can scarcely be but one 
| Opinion among candid Christians re- 
specting the services he has rendered 
| to the common cause of Christianity, 
in the masterly manner in which he 
has stated and defended the scriptaral 
| doctrine of a sinner’s justification, in 
his treatise on that subject, and the 
manly and dignified manner in which 
he rose up against the intolerant spirit 
of the Presbyterians, who, during the 
| abolition of Episcopacy, contended 
| for the divine right of their system of 
ecclesiastical discipline, and protest- 
| ed against the toleration of all other 
| Sectaries, 

Amongst the British worthies who 
opposed themselves to the exorbitant 
claims of the Presbyterians, John 
Goodwin was one of the first and 
most considerable. So early as 1644, 
he appeared as the defender of Inde- 
pendency, in support of ‘* An Apolo- 
getical Narration,” humbly sabmitted 
| to the honourable house of Parlia- 
| ment, 1645; in a tract entitled, “A 
Reply of two of the Brethren to A. S. 
(Dr. Adam Stewart,) &c. with a Plea 
for Religious Liberty of Conscience, 
1644.” In this he thus expresses his 
| Sentiments upon the doctrine of reli- 
gious liberty: 


««« The grand pillar of this coercive power 
in Magistrates,’ says he, ‘is this angry argu- 
ment: * What, would you have all re’ igions, 
sects, and schisms, tolerated in Christian 
Churches? Should Jews, Turks, and Papists, 
be suffered in their religions, what confasion 
| must this needs breed both in Choreh and 
State’ I answer, 

««« Tf, by a toleration, the argument means 
either an approbation, or such a connivance 
which takes no knowledge of, or no ways op- 
poseth such religions, sects, or schisms, as 
are unwarrantable, they are not to be toler- 
ated : but orthodox and able ministers ought, 
in a grave, sober, and inoffensive manner, 
soundly from the Scriptures to evince the 
folly, vanity, and falsehood, of all such ways. 
Others also, that have an anointing of light 
and knowledge from God, are bound to contri-« 
bute occasionally the best of their endeavours 
towards the same end. In case the minister 
be negligent or forgetful of his duty, the 
Magistrate may and ought to admonish him 
that he fulfil his ministry. If a person, one 
or more, being members of a particular 
church, be infected with any heretical or dan« 
gerous opinion, and after two or three admo- 
nitions, with means of conviction used to 
regain him, shall continue obstinate, he ought 
to be cast out from amongst them by that 
church. If it be a whole church that is so 
corrupted, the neighbour-churches, in case it 
| hath any, ought to admonish it, and to endea» 
| vour the reclaiming of it. Jf it be refractory, 
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after competent admonition, and means used 
for the reducing of it, they may and ought to 
r ion with it, and so set a 
= or brand of heresy upon the forehead 
of «it. 

«< «Tf by a toleration, the argument means, 
A non-suppression of such religions, sects, 
and schisms, by fining, imprisoning, disfran- 
chising, banishment, death, or the like, my 
answer is, THAT THEY OUGHT TO BE TOLER- 
ATED: only upon this supposition, THAT THE 
PROFESSORS OF THEM BE OTHERWISE PEACE- 
ABLE IN THE STATE, AND EVERY WAY SUB- 
JECT TO THE LAWS AND LAWFUL POWER OF 
THE MAGISTRATE.’ ’’—pp. 116, 117. 


The soundness of his judgment upon 
this subject, the strength of his argu- 
ments, the accuracy of his expression, 
and, above all, the fearless manner in 
which he conducted the controversy 
against a host of the most violent 
assailants, entitle him to the grati- 
tude of posterity. Unlike most of his 
coadjutors, who concealed their names 
to shelter themselves from the storm 
they foresaw ; he willingly hazarded 
his reputation, his property, his liber- 
ty, and even his life, by boldly giving 
his name to the world, and fairly and 
openly meeting his antagonists, on the 
question then at issue. Nor did he 
ever quit the ground he at first occu- 
pied. With what kind of argument 
he was met by his intolerant oppo- 
nents of the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion, when they felt themselves un- 
equal to resist the wisdom with which 
he spake, one brief specimen may be 
adduced from an orthodox divine of 
that day. 

«* «If good Neheniiah were now living,’ says 
Dr. Bastwick, ‘ and should hear not only 
language of Ashdod,.............» but see the abo- 
minable practices of the sectaries of our times, 
sosssersersreesershow would he bestir himself in 
cudgelling these fellows into the true religion ? 
Without all controversy, good Nehemiah 
would baste them to the purpose, and all such 
as should side with them ; and especially he 
would belabour all such well, as should write 
books in defence of such ..s-sseseeee-eel Say, I 
am most confident, were good Nehemiah in 
our times, and had he the authority he had in 
Jerusalem, he would baste them all to some 
pampees; and make and force them, by cud- 
gelling of them, to be conformable to whole- 
some words. And I am most assured, he 
would pluck off Cretensis’s blue beard, and 
knock him soundly aboat his hairy scalp.’ ”— 
pp- 115, 116. 

The genuine friends of religious 
liberty will not fail to thank Mr. 
Jackson for the satisfactory manner 
in which he has brought the merit of 
John Goodwin, in thisimportant strug- 
gle, before the public: a strange 
Omission in the present histories of 








those eventful times. No one surely, 
on the mention of the great cause of 
religious liberty, would ever forget 
the names of Locke, Milton, and 
Owen. Yet among the “* mighty men,” 
Goodwin ought to hold a place among 
the three mightiest: for not only are 
the great principles contained in Mil- 
ton and Locke, on the subject of tole- 
ration, clearly developed and ably 
supported in Mr. Goodwin's writings, 
but Mr. Jackson has satisfactorily 
proved that Mr..Goodwin had pub- 
lished at least six tracts, in which he 
had defended universal liberty of con- 
science, two years before Dr. Owen 
sent into the world his first piece on 
toleration.—Palmam qui meruit ferat. 
It is not easy to find a tolerable 
reason why, of the two oldest and 
noblest champions in the cause, Good- 
win and Owen, the latter has, by 
certain historians, been the only name 
made prominent, even to the exclu- 
sion of the elder brother, unless it be 
an unwillingness to recollect the loss 
which the ranks of Independency sus- 
tained, when John Goodwin renounc- 
ed the peculiar doctrines of Calvin, 
and became equally an able advo- 
cate for universal liberty of con- 
science, and for general redemption. 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 
i eee 


Review.—Thoughts occasioned by the 
disturbed State of the EusternPowers, 
a Poem. By a Gentleman in the 
Vicinity of Gosport. 8vo. pp. 16. 
Legg and Son, Gosport. .1822. 





Our readers are well aware of the 
struggles of the Greeks to free their 
country from the tyrannic sway held 
over them by the Turks; and they, as 
well as ourselves, have had an oppor- 
tunity of jadging which party is right. 
But the slaughter of the unarmed 
Greeks, and the barbarous murder of 
the venerable Patriarch of the Grecian 
church, would, if there were nothing 
besides, for ever brand the mark of 
infamy on the forehead of the Turkish 
empire. 

We glory to see a people, once free, 
once happy, struggling to throw off 
the yoke of slavery, under which they 
have laboured for so many years. And 
who are they that have enslaved them ? 
Is it a nation famed for wisdom, for 
learning, or for humanity? No! but 
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a community of barbarians, who have 
imposed upon the unhappy Greeks 
the hardest tasks, and have massa- 
cred them whenever they opposed the 
wishes or orders of their tyrannical 
masters. 

In those shades where the bards 
used to roam, — in those groves 
where the ancient sages taught the 
Grecian youth in all things necessary 
for the protection and welfare of their 
country; instead of the voices of her 
sages, the harsh clang of arms re- 
sounds ; and instead of peace, ‘‘ hea- 
venly peace,” grim slavery and war 
stalk in among them. 

At the pass of Thermopylz, another 
Leonidas and his brave companions 
have appeared ; but unlike their ances- 
tors, they, it appears, have succeeded 
in their attempt to free their country 
from the Turkish yoke.—9000 of the 
Turks were killed, besides several 
taken prisoners, among whom are 
three of their Pachas. 

Our author takes the side of the 
Turks; not that he is an enemy to 
freedom, but he thinks a nation pros- 
pers better under the guidance of a 
throne, and embraces this oceasion 
to shew his detestation of rebellion. 


«* Thus while the caase of thrones I here de- 
fend, ; 

Mistake me not,—I still am Freedom’s friend ; 

Respect her dictates, and her blessings own, 

When plac’d beneath the guidance of a 
throne : 

Else like the charger, check’d not by the 


reins, 
That starts the chariot over rocks and plains, 
Till near some gulf he hastes with hurried 


plight, 
And plunges headlong from the dismal height.” 


In opening the poem, the author 
gives a description of the miseries of 
war, and of the land in which its fury 
rages :— 

‘It’s there the infant and the time-worn 
sage, 
The one with youth, the other weak with 


age; 

The Sonie's tears, the mother’s piercing 
cries, 

To shield her offspring in her bosom tries ; 

Bat vain’s the wish; an equal fate they feel, 

The tender bosom meets the deadly steel.” 


In the course of the poem, he draws 
the attention of the reader to the mis- 
sionaries in Africa, &c. 


«« Who quit the comforts of a native home, 

In distant climes, with gospel light to roam ; 

There to dispel the mists of Heathen gloom, 

Nor — their efforts till they meet the 
tomb.” 
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He also mentions the herror of the 
slave trade, and of the cruelties to 
which the wretched negro was sub- 
jected :— 
“Till England felt, and heard the suff'rers’ 
groan ;” 
and with a spirit that will ever do ho- 
nour to her, and to the persons who 
took upon themselves the glorious 
task of abolishing slavery, succeeded 
in renouncing it, and in persuading 
the other nations of Europe to put an 
end to such abominahle traffic—though 
it is still shamefully carried on under 
the protection of the French flag. But 
for years.to come, the name of Eng- 
land and of Wilberforce will be pro- 
nounced with rapture by thousands of 
grateful Africans. 

We had marked several passages 
from this poem, but our limits will 
not allow of our inserting them ;—we 
therefore lay the following before our 
readers, as a fair specimen (with the 
foregoing) of the general character of 
the work, and of the patriotism of our 
author :— 

“ Now mark the diffrence of our land of 
peace, 

And view the horrors of rebellious Grecce. 

Weigh ev'ry act, and ev'ry deed compare, 

And own the terrors of internal war ; 

Decision make, which holds the strongest 
charm, 

The land of peace, or that of war’s alarm ; 

Whether the peasant cultivates the fields, 

Or hurls the jav’lin, or the falchion wields; 

Whether the ground prodaces grain 2 store, 

Or streams deform its face with human gore; 

Or cities, towns, and villages have rest, 

Or hostile arms intrusively infest. 

O heaven-born Peace! by nature’s just decree, 

The palin of comfort still belongs to thee; 

The palm of comfort, heavenly Peace, is thine, 

By ev'ry law that’s human and divine.” 





everre 


: toe long preside, O genial Peace! and 

smile 

Within the precincts of our happy isle ; 

ae glad our hearts with plenty’s cheerful 
ore, 

From her fall horn abundant treasure pour, 

And hear the boon a bard implores, and grant 

That Britain ne’er may know the pangs of 
want ; 

Or stern-fac’d war disturb our ease again, 

Or cross the mildness of great Grorce’s 
reign.” 

From these extracts it will appear 
that the author is possessed of no mean 
share of abilities, and we cannot con- 
clude without recommending the work 
to the attention of our readers. 


“‘Such are our thouyhts, and such our thoughts 
must be, 

While trath proclaims—BrE JUST, AS WELL 
AS FREE!” 
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Review.—Brief Sketch of the Life of 
Thuanus, with hy owe Notes to the 
Dedication of his History of France, 
§c. By Josiah H. Walker. 8vo. 

London: Baynes ; Blan- 


Pp. 244. 
shard. 1821. 


THERE is in general something so cap- 
tivating in biography, that the term 
itself is calculated to awaken a train 
of pleasing ideas; though it must be 
acknowledged, that instances have 
too frequently occurred, in which san- 
guine expectation has terminated in 
disappointment. Several of these 
have fallen under our notice; and we 
are not without our fears, that the 
Life of Thuanus will be ranked among 
biographical sketches of this descrip- 
tion. The whole delineation is com- 
prised within twenty-eight pages ; but 
although the type is exceedingly large, 
it is too small for us to discover any 
incident that can be denominated in- 
teresting. 

The case, however, is very diffe- 
rent, when we turn to the dedicatory 
preface of Thuanus, by which, when 
he published his History of France, 
he claimed for that work the patron- 
age of Henry IV. the reigning mo- 
narch of that kingdom. In this dedi- 
cation, Thuanus, though a good Ca- 
tholic, has traced the history of per- 
secution with much precision; and 
pointed out its fatal effects with a 
display of eloquence worthy of him- 
self, and with a degree of liberality 
that rather exceeds all moderate ex- 
pectation. 

It is, however, much to be regret- 
ted, that the liberality which he has 
adopted is rather the result of politi- 
cal expediency, than the offspring of | 
pure principle. Through various loop- | 
holes, the vindictive spirit of popery 
peeps upon us; but so imposing are 
the sorceries and fulminations of that 
antichristian hierarchy, that even the | 








enlightened mind of Thuanus could | 
not on all occasions shake off its de- | 
testable shackles. In drawing these | 
conclusions, we are justified by the | 
following paragraph : 

“‘ France,” says Thuanus, “ has now wit- | 
nessed this visitation (the Reformation) for | 
forty years, and the Netherlands nearly as | 
long. The evil is become so aggravated, that | 
it cannot now be rooted out, as it perhaps | 
might have been originally, by one or two 
public acts of punishment. It has pervaded 
whole countries, whole nations, and, in fac 
the greater part of Europe; and now not the 
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secular arm of the magistracy, but the sword 
of the Lord can avail. Mild persuasion, and 
amicable conference, may still conciliate those 
whom force cannot subdue.”’—p. 63. 

But notwithstanding this Catholic 
recommendation, the tendency of this 
dedication is, to dissuade Henry from 
adopting measures, at once repugnant 
to the dictates of humanity, and hos- 
tile to the interests of his crown. Of 
these facts, we give the following 
paragraphs as a specimen: 

“But what unfortunately constitutes the 
greatest part of my work, will, I fear, prove 
offensive and unpalatable to many, who, being 
removed (as they think) from danger in their 
own persens, want both feeling and justice in 
estimating the calamities of others. I allude 
to the religious dissensions which, in addition 
to other evils, have infested this corrupt age. 
This malady has for a century afflicted the 
Christian world, and will continue to afllict it, 
unless seasonable remedies,:and therefore 
different from such as have been hitherto used, 
be applied by those whose province it is. 

“ Experience has taught us, that fire and 
sword, exile and proscription, rather irritate 
than heal the distemper, that has its seat in 
the mind. These only affect the body ; but 
seeemes and edifying doctrine, gently instil- 
ed, descends into the heart. Other things 
are regulated at the discretion of the civil 
magistrate, and consequently of the sovereign. 
Religion alone is not subject to command, but 
is infused into well-prepared minds from a 
pre-conceived opinion of the truth, with the 
concurrence of divine grace. Tortures have 
no influence over her; in fact, they rather 
tend to make men obstinate than to subdue or 
persuade them. What the Stoics boasted, 
with so much parade, of their wisdom, applies 
with far more justice to religion. 

*¢ Affliction and pain have no power over the 
religious man. All misfortunes are overborne, 
and vanish before the virtuous resolution 
which that pre-conceived opinion inspires. 
Confiding in the support of God’s grace, he is 
content to suffer; and the ills, to which mor- 
tality is liable, he takes to himself without 


| complaint. 


‘““He knows and glories in his strength. 
Let the executioner stand before him; let him 
prepare tortures, whet the knife, and kindle 
the pile, he will still persevere ; and his mind 
will dwell, not upon what he is to endure, but 
upon the part which it behoves him to act, 


| His happiness is within his own bosom, and 


whatever assails him outwardly is trivial, and 
only grazes the surface of the body.” —p. 49 
to 56. 

The arguments of Thuanus, which 
are strong and conclusive, though 
bearing uniformly on the subject, can 
only be appreciated in all their force 
by those who are intimately acquaint- 
ed with the historical facts to which 
he alludes, But to remove this difli- 
culty, Mr. Walker has inserted a va- 


t,| tiety of notes, which are copious, 
| illustrative, and interesting. Through 
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these, the topics become familiar to 
the common reader, who is introduced 
to those melancholy scenes, which 
stain the history of Christendom with 
rivers of human blood. The volume 
before us is calculated to befriend the 
protestant cause against the innova- 
tions of Infallibility ; and as such, Mr. 
Walker is deserving the support of 
all, who rejoice on reflecting that the 
flames of Smithfield are extinguished. 


—— 


Review.—Verses on the Death of Per- 
cy Bysshe Shelley; by Bernard Bar- 
ton. London. Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy. 1822. 





Ir is at all times affecting to hear of | 
the death of any individual who is | 
called to quit the world without a| 
moment’s notice,(no time being afford- | 
ed for repentance or prayer,) whether 
it be by fire or by water, by the cannon 
or by the sword, or any other of the 
‘** thousand ills that flesh is heir to.” 
The contemplative mind marks the 
circumstance as it passes before it,— 
feels the vanity of human hopes and 
human joys,—and is humbled at the 
thought that the noble animal, man, 
is but the creature of a moment,—a 
being whose feeble bark the eastern 
wind may dash into the ocean, — 
whom the summer’s sun may shine 
upon too strongly, and destroy,—whom 
the perfume of the lily may poison,— 
whom the breath of evening may cause 
to sicken, grow pale, and die,—and 
whom the fierce lightning of his God 
may strike to the earth, from which 
he is never to arise. 

Most of our readers, without doubt, 
are aware of the circumstances attend- 
ing the death of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
a man possessing a mind of superior 
order, and who only wanted his talents 
to be properly directed, to make a 
** bright and shining light,” unto which 
numbers would have looked up in 
their cultivation of the art of poetry, 
and whose beams would have been 
welcomed by posterity, when we shall 
lie by the side of this ill-fated man, in 
** the house appointed for all living.” 

‘The author of the above work informs 
us, that a sense of duty has compelled 
him, in some measure, to undertake 
the writing of the poem which he now 
submits to the attention of the public. 
He would have remained silent, had it 
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Elegy, written by one of Shelley’s ad- 
mirers, in which he is styled, “‘ the last 
defence of a bewilder’d world ;” and 
his voice is said to be “a living stream 
of love and wisdom ;” and where other 
epithets are applied to him, that our 
author could not let pass without no- 
tice, and which he feared might have 
an effect on some minds highly detri- 
mental and injurious. 

A poem sent into the world from 
such a motive as this, is certainly 
entitled to a respectfal consideration, 
independently of any claims which its 
author may press upon us as a poet— 
but as a poet, Bernard Barton has 
long been known,—from his Miscella- 
neous Poems, which we believe have 
passed through three editions,—from 
his poems in a contemporary maga- 
zine,—and from his last work, ‘* Napo- 
leon,”—all of which place him in no 
very mean situation as a votary of the 
muses. But though the design of the 
poem before us is such as no good 
man can be displeased with, yet the 
execution of it, which we undoubtedly 
must look to, is rather below the gene- 
ral standard of our author’s poetry. 
This elegy is so short, and at the same 
time, with little exception, so full of 
common-place expression, that we fear 
his readers will not be well pleased 
with him, more especially when they 
think of the extraordinary sum charged 
for the production. The elegy itself 
consists of 17 stanzas only, to which 
thereis added, another short poem, ad- 
dressed to Shelley, which appeared in 
his former volume, and a sonnet; and 
the price charged is 2s. Really this 
is too bad. We know not whose fault 
it is, but it certainly is such as we 
feel bound, however unwillingly, to 
notice. 

We give a verse as a specimen of 
‘what we mean, when we charge the 
author with common-place. 


XV. 


For you THe LAMB was crucified, 
Endaring every pain ; 

For you he bled, for you he died, 
For you he rose again ; 

And liveth evermore to make 

Prompt intercession for your sake, 
That you with Him may reign ; 

And, through his sacrifice, might prove 

The wonders of redeeming love. 


Who is there of our readers, accns- 
tomed to the perusal of sacred poetry, 
that will not instantly recognize ex- 





not been for the appearance of an 


pressions in the above verse, that he 
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has read over and over again. 
our own parts, were it worth the 
trouble, we think we could prove, that 
there is scarcely a single line here 
given, but whathas appeared either in 
Watts, Cowper, Newton, or in the 
numerous authors whose hymns are 
crowded into our chapel selections 
and appendixes. 

We will, however, present our read- 
ers with the first two or three stanzas, 
which are free from the blemish of 
which we have complained. 


I. 
I gave thee praise, when life was thine, 
f weak, at least sincere 

As e’er was offer'd at the shrine 

To tuneful vot’ries dear ;— 
I own thou hadst no common dower 
Of genius, harmony, and power, 

To waken hope and fear ; 
My spirit felt their potent sway, 
And mourn’d to “a cast away: 


To see them cast away on themes 

Which ill could recompense 
The proud aspirings, lofty dreams, 

Of such intelligence ; 
I mourn’d to think that gifts so rare 
Should threaten to become a snare 

To each diviner sense ; 
Should bring a clond o’er minds unknown, 
And fatally mune 4 own. 


I felt all this ;—and yet at times 
As through the dark obscure 
Of thy wild visionary rhymes, 
A glimpse of light more pare 
Would break in transient lustre forth ; 
And h of more endearing worth, 
Sor ove would then allure : 
These too I felt ; was glad to feel ; 
And hazarded one - appeal. 


It prov’d in vain ;—for thou hadst rear’d 
fabric of thy own ; 
And all remonstrance but endear’d 
A structure, which had grown 
From airy hopes that dreams invent ; 
Delusive, from its battlement 
To its foundation-stone ; 
A Baset-Tower, by Fancy built, 
And by her gorgeous sunshine gilt. 


I can but grieve, that in thine eye 
Sach pile trath’s temple seem’d ; 
I can but sorrow thou shouldst die, 
Nor know thou hadst but dream’d ;— 
eo @¢: Te "s! (nerie 


There is poetry in this ;—the image is 
well kept up ;—and the versification is 
pleasant and harmonious. The alla- 


sion in the first and third verses is to a 
poem printed in a former work of our 
author’s, and reprinted in this pam- 
phiet, in which the misapplication of 
talents so splendid, and the perversion 
of powers so rare, are noticed in a 
pleasing manner. . 


For | 





On the whole, we conceive that the 
friends and admirers of Bernard Bar- 
ton will not be well pleased with this 
performance ;—(of the motive which 
led to it they will of course approve, )— 
and that it will add but very little to 
his reputation as a poet, while the 
enormous price at which it is sold 
will dissatisfy many, who, otherwise, 
would have passed it over without a 
censure. 

I 


““NO FICTION” DETECTED. 

A pretty little religious novel, enti- 
tled No Fiction, in two volumes, was 
sent into the world in 1819; since 
which time it has passed through 
several editions, has had a consider- 
able run, and a great number of 
admirers. In 1821, these volumes, on 
being presented to our notice, were 
favourably reviewed in the Imperial 
Magazine for the month of March. 

In this work, the two principal cha- 
racters are introduced under the ficti- 
tious names of Douglas and La Fevre, 
two young men distinguished for co- 
ineidence of thought, similarity of 
pursuits, piety of spirit, and mutual 
affection. Throughout: the whole, 
Douglas is represented as holding fast 
his integrity, and as seizing all occa- 
sions to admonish and reclaim La 
Fevre, who had fallen a prey to those 
snares in which the unwary are too 
frequently caught.. La Fevre, dis- 
tressed and harassed with the re- 
proaches of a wounded conscience, 
enlisted as a soldier, repaired to 
America, was reclaimed, and, on his 
return to England, was received by 
his old friend Douglas, as the prodi- 
gal son by his father. Such is the 
general outline of this work, to the 
excellent tendency of which we rea- 
dily give our unequivocal testimony. 

it now appears, from the declara- 
tions of La Fevre, that a considerable 
part of No Fiction is actually fictitious, 
that many of its leading articles have 
no foundation in truth, that several 
others are grossly misrepresented, that 
some of the Jetters are forgeries, that 
the person assuming the character of 
Douglas is the real author of the work, 
that he has imputed to La Fevre 
aberrations from virtue of which he 
was never guilty, and imposed upon 
the credalous public, by stating that 
his book contains recent facts, and by 
giving to it the name which it bears. 
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EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF GEORGE III. 
IN PEMBROKE PLACE, LIVERPOOL. 


Tue area of the Exchange Buildings 
in Liverpool, which, without any ex- 
ception, forms the finest spectacle of 
this description in England, is orna- 
mented with a superb Monument, 
erected to the honour and memory of 
Lord Nelson. To augment the embel- 
lishments of this thriving town, the 
enterprising inhabitants have lately 
erected an equestrian Statue, to com- 
memorate the virtues of our late vene- 
rable King. 

The erection of some statue to his 
memory has been in contemplation 
ever since the celebration of the Jubi- 
lee; and the foundation of one was 
actually laid at that time in Great 
George’s Square. This, however, was 
afterwards abandoned, as being in ra- 


ther too retired a situation, and Pem- | 


No, 46.—Vol. IV. 





broke Place, at the entrance of the 
town on the London road, has been 


| judiciously chosen in its stead. 


The pedestal having been previously 
prepared, on Monday, September 
30th, 1822, the equestrian statue was 
elevated on it; since which time it has 
attracted the attention of assembling 
crowds, and commanded the admira- 
tion of every spectator. The figure, 
of which the representation accompa- 
nies this brief description, is of fine 
bronze, and of a lightish colour. The 
work is altogether of the heroic size; 
but the rider, who represents his late 
Majesty, exhibits him in the prime 
of life; and all who recollect his fea- 
tures at that period allow, that in ge- 
neral the resemblance is peculiarly 
striking. 
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This statue is the production of Mr. 
‘Westmacott, to whose genius the 
public are indebted for the monument 
in Hyde Park, of which we gave some 
account in our preceding number. It 
displays great sculptural erudition in 
the drapery, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the exterior anatomy of the 
human figure. Censure, however, is 
atax which every man must pay the 
public for being eminent, and one 
from which even Mr. W. cannot plead 
an exemption. Both the horse and 
the rider have been the subjects of cri- 
tical animadversion ; and were he to 
attend to every remark that has been 
made, perhaps neither man nor horse 
would long adorn the pedestal. The 
principal error, if such it may be 
termed, arises from the plinth being 
rather too small, as the hoof of the 
horse in front, which is fixed, rests 
on the margin, while that which is 
lifted extends beyond the extremity. 
The whole, however, is a noble struc- 
ture, worthy the genius of the artist, 
the town of which it graces the en- 
trance, and the august Personage 
whose name it commemorates. 
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STANZAS 
Inscribed to CAPTAIN WILLIAM SCORESBY, 
JUN. on the recent Death of his Lady, which 
— and unexpected event took place the 
4th of June last, during his voyage to the 
Greenland Seas. 





Ou for that soft assuasive pow’r, 
That balm which guardian seraphs breathe, 
When sent in Mercy’s pitying hour 
To soothe the suff’ring bed of death ! 
Or that sweet voice, to mis’ry dear, 
To pour a kind and healing balm, 
And shed affection’s kindred tear, 
In the dread moment of alarm ; 
When o’er thy yet unconscious head 
Shall burst the dark impending storm, 
Blast the bright beams sweet hope had shed, 
And fancy’s blissful dreams deform. 
Fain would this sympathizing soul 
Some touch of consolation give, 
The stroke of bitterness control, 
And while she wounds the heart—relieve. 
But vain the wish !—in all its pow’r 
The dreadful tale of truth must come, 
And joy, and hope, in that sad hour, 
Shall sink with Mary to the tomb! 
Ah! then,—not all the eloquence 
Of mortal or angelic tongue 
Could breathe a solace o’er thy soul, 
While tortur’d mem’ry fondly clung 
To ev’ry look, and word, and thought, 
Each charm of feature or of mind, 
Which, all with love and sweetness fraught, 
Had left their lasting trace behind, 


Stanzas.— Memoir of David Dale, Esq. 
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O let no rade intrader dare 

Approach with thee her hallow'd urn, 
No tongue reprove the sacred tear, 

Or bid thy soul forbear to mourn. 


Then from the bitter fount of woe 
Shall recollection’s pangs arise, 

Then shall the tear of anguish flow, 
Then wake affection’s painful sighs. 


Yet, oh! amid the deepest gloom 
That mis’ry’s awful path pervades, 

May hope with gentle ray presume 
To light affliction’s dreary shades ! 


May heav’n-born patience charm thy woe, 
And pious faith thy anguish heal, 

And resignation bow 
Submissive to th’ Eternal will! 


These, calmly pointing to the skies, 

Shall soothe to peace thy bleeding breast, 
And bid thy chasten’d hopes arise 

To that unclouded realm of rest, 


Where Mary’s h 
The fulness of elem ; 
Where never enter earthly cares, 
And sighs and tears for ever cease. 


ene 
MEMOIR OF DAVID DALE, ESQ. 


irit shares 





( With a Portrait.) 





THE names of Howard, of Hanway, 
and of Reynolds, which gratitude has 
long since inscribed on imperishable 
tablets, in the temple of Benevolence, 
are among the richest gems which 
spangle in our national history. Cha- 
racters like these rise above the influ- 
ence of earthly selfishness, and we 
view them as mounting into an ex- 
alted region, inhabited by superior 
beings, who are exempted from the 
common failings of human. nature. 
To this list of worthies, whose names 
are sacred to the relief of suffering 
humanity, we are now about to add 
that of another; one which has already 
been enrolled among the benefactors 
of mankind, but whose virtues de- 
serve more publicity than they have 
hitherto attained. 

Mr. David Dale was born in the 
year 1738. His father, William Dale, 
was a shopkeeper in Stewarton, where 
he dealt in groceries, yarn, &c. His 
more distant ancestors, however, had 
been farmers ; and, according to tra- 
dition, one particular estate, in the 
neighbourhood of Stewarton, had been 
in the family upwards of three hun- 
dred years. 

The education which Mr. David 
Dale received, amounted to nothing 
more than lads in his situation usually 
acquire in the small towns in Scot- 
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land, consisting of reading, writing, 
and the common rules of arithmetic. 
On leaving school, his first employ- 
ment was that of herding cattle ; but 
after some time he was sent to Pais- 
ley, where he was bound an appren- 
tice to learn the weaving business. 
His apprenticeship having expired, 
he became a journeyman weaver, at 
which time, though his earnings were 
small, such was the influence of bene- 
volence on his mind, that he appropri- 
ated a portion to the relief of the 
poor. And at a subsequent period, 
when his resources were somewhat 
“more respectable, during a season of 
scarcity, he imported a quantity of 
meal, which he retailed at a reduced 
price, cheerfully sustaining the loss 
for the benefit of his suffering neigh- 
bours. 

Engaging in trade, which, under 
thesmiles of an indulgent Providence, 
became prosperous, he soon acquired 
a comparative degree of affluence, 
which he directed, on a grand scale, 
to the encouragement of industry, and 
the relief of the distressed. The place 
which he selected for the scene of his 
operations, was a romantic dell, on 
the banks of the Clyde. Here, under 


his fostering hand, the lofty mills of 
Lanark first arose, which, in connec- 
tion with the community gathered 
round them, have for several years 
attracted the attention of the British 


senate and nation. In this place he 
laid the foundation of that domestic 
government, which travellers have sur- 
veyed with admiration, and which 
both England and Ireland, on a larger 
scale, have manifested a readiness to 
adopt. 

Keeping continually in view the 
employment and comfort of the poor, 
Mr. Dale sought after the orphans 
and outcasts of society, rescuing them 
from vice and misery, by transplant- 
ing them into a region where industry 
and instruction were taught to walk 
hand in hand. Of these destitute 
children, many were engaged for a 
certain term of years, during which 
time they were provided by Mr. Dale 
with clothing, board, and lodging. 
In addition to these advantages, he 
employed a number of teachers, who 
carefully attended to their education, 
watched over their morals, and used 
their unremitting efforts to enlighten 
their minds with the principles of reli- 
gion. This union of circumstances 
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soon drew to Lanark vast numbers of 
strangers ; and although a multiplicity 
of objects claimed their attention, no 
one was ever more pleasing, than the 
neatness and order in which the board- 
ers were kept. 

On one occasion, a vessel freighted 
with Highland families from the He- 
brides, emigrating to America, was 
driven into Greenock by adverse wea- 
ther. Many of those on board were 
in great distress, and without friends, 
or the means of relief. Mr. Dale 
hearing of their situation, sent agents 
thither, and invited them to Lanark. 
Inquiring into the cause of. their in- 
tended emigration, he was informed 
it was principally from the want of 
employment. This he promised to 
furnish them, provided they were will- 
ing to work. His offer was gladly 
accepted, and the greater part took 
up their abode at the mills, where 
they were comfortably accommodated. 
He also erected many houses for other 
Highlanders who could not procure 
work in their own neighbourhood, and 
thus furnished an asylum for them 
and their families. Nor were his 
benevolent designs confined to the 
sphere of Lanark Mills. He made 
several attempts to introduce the cot- 
ton manufacture into the Highlands, 
particularly in connection with some 
other patriotic gentlemen, by erecting 
a mill at Spinningdale on the frith of 
Dornoch, in Sutherlandshire. Suc- 
cess, indeed, on these occasions, was 
not equal to the expectations which 
benevolence had entertained ; but the 
spirit of philanthropy was not, on this 
account, cither less conspicuous ur 
less commendable. 

In private life, the manners of Mr. 
Dale were mild and unassuming, and 
to his family, relatives, and friends, 
he was particularly affectionate. At 
times he appeared to a spectator ina 
musing and contemplative frame of 
mind, but this occasionally gave place 
to a peculiar vein of harmless and 
cheerful pleasantry. In his public 
capacity, he was called to act as a 
magistrate, and though on trying 
occasions he evinced more firmness 
and resolution than might have been 
expected from one in his condition of 
life, yet in all ordinary cases he inva- 
riably tempered justice with mercy. 
To charitable institutions, he was an 
undeviating friend ; of the distressed 
poor, he was the constant patron ; and 
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of suffering humanity, the unwearied | 
advocate. | 

In his religious principles, he was | 
warmly attached to a particular sect, | 
but his zeal never betrayed him into 
enthusiasm, nor caused bigotry to | 
take possession of his mind. His | 
charity extended to those of other per- | 
suasions, nor did he suffer friendship | 
to be interrupted by a variation in 
theological creeds. In his general } 
character were happily combined com- | 
mercial enterprise, unimpeached in- 
tegrity, personal piety, active benevo- 
lence, and pablic spirit. Hence, 
within the sphere of his active opera- 
tions, he was universally beloved, and 
viewed as a character wLose virtues 
deserved imitation. In the higher 
walks of life, men of eminence sought 
and esteemed his acquaintance, and 
vied with each other in giving publi- 
city to his fame ; and among the lower 
orders, “‘ when the ear heard him then 
it blessed him, and when the eye saw 
him it gave witness to him, because 
he delivered the poor that cried, and 
the fatherless, and him that had none 
to help him. The blessing of him that 
was ready to perish came upon him, 
and he caused the widow’s heart to 
sing for joy.” 

This amiable man died at Glasgow, 
on the 17th of March, 1806. In life 
he was admired and bcloved for that 
noble spirit of philanthropy by which 
he was distinguished ; and in death 
he was regretted as the rich man’s 
example, and the poor man’s friend. 
At the time of his departure, many 
tributes of respect were paid to his 
memory, not so much to eulogize his 
virtues, as to discharge ‘a debt due to 
departed worth. From one of these 
the following paragraphs are selected, 
because they give a pleasing account 
of his domestic establishment, and of 
the manner in which it advanced 
under his prudent management: 

«Mr. Dale, owner of the Cotton Mills at 
Lanark in Scotland, deserves well of his country ; 
by dispensing happiness and comfort to so 
many of his fellow-creatures, by his attention 
not only to their health but their morals, by 
training them up to useful habits of industry, 
instructing them in the necessary branches of 
education, and instilling into their minds a 
knowledge of the important truths of Chris- 
tianity. His little kingdom consists of neat 
well-built houses, forming broad, regular, and 





cleanly streets. Near the middle of the town 
stand the mills, and opposite to them the chief 
mansion of the place, the residence of the su- 
perintendant of the works, and ovcusiogally of 


| at the needle. 


Mr. Dale himself. The town contains two 
thousand inhabitants, mostly [+ meaning all 
of whom, that are capable of labour, are em- 
ployed by Mr. Dale, either in working at the 
cotton manufactory, or in repairing and keep- 
ing the mills in order. Five handred children 
are entirely fed, clothed, and instructed, at 
the expense of this venerable philanthropist. 
The rest of the children live with their parents 


| in comfortable and neat habitations in the 


town, and receive weekly wages for their 
labour. 

*« The health and happiness depicted in the 
countenances of these Phildren, shew that the 
proprietor of the Lanark Mills has remembered 
mercy in the midst of his gain; the regulations 
adopted here for the preservation of health, 
both of body and mind, are such as do honour 
to the goodness and discernment of Mr. Dale, 
and present a striking contrast to the gene- 
rality of large manafactories in this kingdom, 
which are the schools of vice and of profligacy, 
the very hot-beds of disease and of contagion. 
It is a trath which ought to be engraven in let- 
ters of gold, to the eternal honour of the foun- 
der of New-Lanark, that, out of nearly three 
thousand children, working in three mills, 
during a period of twelve years, from 1785 to 
1797, only fourteen have died, and not one 
hath suffered criminal punishment. 

“‘ Pare and fresh air, without which life can- 
not exist, is administered in abundance in this 
manufactory, by frequently opening the win- 
dows, and by air holes under every other 
window, which are left open during the sum- 
mcr months. The children are all washed 
before they go to work, and after they have 
finished their labour, previous to their appear- 
ance“in the schools. The floors and the ma- 
chinery of the mills are washed once a week 
in hot water ; and the walls and ceilings twice 
a year are white-washed with unslacked lime. 
The children are lodged in large airy rooms. 
The boys and girls are kept separate from 
each other during rest, meal-times, and work- 
ing-hours. Hence, one most material source 
of the corruption and profligacy which prevail 
in almost all other large manufactories, is here 
prevented from existing. 

“‘They are fed plentifully with plain and 
wholesome food, which consists chiefly of 
fresh beef and barley broth, cheese, potatoes, 
and barley bread, with now and then some 
fresh herrings, as a variety. Their breakfast 
and supper is, principally, oatmeal porridge, 
with milk in the summer, and in winter a 
sauce made of beer and molasses. At seven 
o’clock the children sup ; after this there is no 
night-work, a pernicious and infamous prac- 
tice, in use at some other manafactories, where- 
by immorality,and debauchery are dissemi- 
nated among the poor, ignorant, and unforta- 
nate. After supper, the rooms open, and con- 
tinue so till nine o’clock. The lesser children, 
that are not yet old enough to work, are 
instracted in the day-time; the elder children 
learn in the evening, when the daily labour is 
concluded. Proper masters and mistresses 
are employed to teach both the boys and the 
girls: the boys learn to read and write, and 
cast accounts ; the girls, in addition to these 
inestimable acquisitions, are taught to work 
ome of the children are taught 
charch-masic ; and op Sunday they all, ander 
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the immediate guidance of the masters, attend 
a place of divine worsbip, and the rest of the 
day is occupied chiefly in receiving moral 
and religious instruction from these masters. 

“The example afforded by this distinguish- 
ed manufacturer,—of philanthropy in unison 
with patriotism,—confirms an axiom in ethics, 
that virtae begets industry, and indusiry 
wealth. To promote good morals in the poor, 
is the most certain means of insuring wealth to 
the employer; and while sympathy and hama- 
nity are rewarded on one hand, gratitude and 
thankfulness are excited on the other ; and thus 
a moral reciprocity is maintained between the 
poor and the affluent, which contributes to 
mental happiness, and constitates the most 
durable bond of social order in the various 
classes of the community.”—Bristed’s Tour 
through part of the Highlands of Scotland. 

Since the death of Mr. Dale, the 
works at Lanark have been carried 
on by his successor and son-in-law, 
Robert Owen, Esq. who had married 
Mr. Dale’s daughter. In conducting 
the business at these cotton mills, the 
same principles are retained, on 
which they were primarily founded ; 
and this individuals of the community 
exhibit, on the whole, an aspect 
which no part of this kingdom can 
rival. Their manner of living has 
already attracted much of public 
attention, and it will probably lead 
to some important changes in the con- 
dition of the poor. But whatever the 
event may be, the founders of these 
works have already immortalized their 
names, and, what is more pleasing, 
they are deserving of the fame they 
have acquired. 


— 


GLEANINGS FROM LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, &c, 


Application of Machinery to the Calculating of 
Makomatice! Tablon A coy eminent Mathe- 
matician, C. Babbage, Esq. F.R.S. Lond. and 
Edin., &c. ina letter addressed to Sir Hamphry 
Davy, President of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, has announced to the world that be has 
invented various machines, by which some of 
the more complicated processes of arithmeti- 
cal calculation may be performed with cer- 
tainty and dispatch. Hence, if the sanguine 
expectations of the ingenious inventor be com- 
pletely realized, the mathematician may, in 
many cases, be relieved from the ovens | 
of computation, and tables of almost every kind 
may be constructed with a facility and acca- 
racy hitherto unknown, by a process purely 
mechanical. 


ific Gravity—Mr. Creighton, in the 
-Joteal of the Royal Institution, r d 


see od center 


to asensitive spiral spring. The lower ca; 
being immer in water, the weight of 
body in air will first be indicated by the ten- 
sion of the spring when it is placed in the 
upper cage; by then removing it to the lower 
one, its weight, in water, will be pointed out 
on the graduated scale. Mr. C. gives a for- 
mala for ascertaining the specific gravity from 
these two observations, without recurring to 
the usual tedious calculations. 

Poisonous Dose of Opi At a late meet- 
ing of the London Medical Society, Mr. Wray, 
an eminent surgeon of London, related some 
instances of individaals, whom he had roused 
from a state of stupor (occasioned by swal- 
lowing large doses of tincture of opium) b 
dashing, suddenly and repeated over their 
heads, basons-full of cold water. The effects, 
in all the cases, were very remarkable: the 
stupor was so completely removed, that the 
patients were able to padiew emetic draughts, 
which succeeded in emptying the stomach, 
and in obviating any bad consequences. 

Improvements in Pedal Harps.—Mr. Dodd, of 
St. Martin’s-lane, has lately made some very 
considerable improvements in the construction 
of these elegant instraments, It is well 
known, that owing to the crooked form of the 
neck, where it joins the body of the harp, it is 
quite impossible to procure wood with its grain 
running in that direction which its shape re- 
quires ; the consequence is, that it is cross- 
en j and, a harps very frequent- 
y break in that part. Mr. Dodd has completely 
remedied this evil, by forming the necks of his 
improved harps of a number of layers of wood 
a combined, and bent into the required 
shape. 

Corrosive Sublimate-——Dr. Taddei has dis- 
covered, that gelatine mixed with corrosive 
sublimate renders it innoxious. He gave 12 
grains of it to two rabbits, and they did not 
exhibit any symptom of having suffered from 
it in the least degree ; whereas a single grain 
of the sublimate, administered in its pure 
form, was sufficient to killthem. The inja- 
rious effects of a grain of sublimate are neu- 
tralized by 25 grains of fresh, or by 13 grains 
of dry, gelatine. 

Preservation of Grain in Granaries of Cast 
Tron.—In order to preserve grain for any le: 
of time, from those insects which habitually 
devour it, and which cannot exist in air bygro- 
—- dry, M. Clement suggests the pro- 
priety of constructing granaries of cast-iron, 
into which no air should enter till it has passed 
through a body of unslaked lime. He pro- 
poses also some contrivances for allowing the 
expanded air to escape, and for inspecting the 
= when necessary. The saving of manual 
abour in turning over the grain is one of the 


advantages of the plan. 
New Pumn—he apparatas has been in- 
vented at Glasgow, for the manufactory of any 


mineral water requiring to be charged with 
carbonic acid gas, which amounts, in fact, to 
the development of a power hitherto unknown, 
but equal to that of steam. This machine is 
described as having neither gasometer nor air 

ps, yet the strength of a boy is ascertained 





a very usefal and ingenious instrument for 
determining the specific gravities of solid 
odies. It consists of two cages of wire, 
which are suspended, the one r the other, 





to be capable of compressing into any vessel 
from thirty to forty atmospheres of gas, ina 
few minutes ; while to effect the same with a * 
forcing pump would occupy the strength of 
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several men as many hours. A machine equal 
in force to an engine of forty-horse power, and 
requiring neither fire nor water, would not 
occupy a space of more than four-foot square. 
For many purposes it may be more applicable 
than steam. - 


MERMAID IN LONDON. 

In our Number of the Imperial Maga- 
zine for August last, col. 783, we 
inserted a letter from the Cape of 
Good Hope, in which the writer an- 
nounced that he had seen a Mermaid. 
Of this natural phenomenon he gave 
a general description, which we co- 
pied, concluding his statement with 
an intimation, that this singular crea- 
ture would probably be exhibited in 
London. Since the above account 
was published, the Mermaid has ar- 
rived, and, as might naturally be 
expected, has excited a considerable 
share of public attention. 

Among those who have visited this 
wonderful creature, there have been 
many scientific men, possessing abi- 
lity to detect a fraud, and sufficient 
integrity to avow it, who have decided 
in its favour; and the general current 





of popular opinion flowing in the same | 


channel, has exempted it from the 
charge of imposition. 

Some few individuals, however, 
affecting to have more penetration than 
their neighbours, have not hesitated 
to avow their opinion that the mer- 
maid is an artificial composition, ma- 
nufactured with much ingenuity, to 
deceive a credulous age. Among 
these, is the editor of a weekly jour- 
nal, whose scepticism is in direct 
opposition to the evidence of -his 
senses. He has examined it with 
much minuteness, but thinks it to be 
a well-contrived deception, formed by 
the extraordinary efforts of Chinese 
and Japanese ingenuity, containing 
nothing beyond the admirably put 
together members of various animals. 

Since reading the above descrip- 
tion, we have seen and examined this 
Mermaid for ourselves; and feel no 
hesitation in declaring, that we were 
unable to discover the slightest evi- 
dence of imposition ; and without this, 
we have no right to sanction insinua- 
tions either of its being an artificial 
composition, or an unnatural combi- 
nation of animal substances, curiously 
united together. These remarks, 
however, do not imply that we think 
an imposition of this kind to be abso- 
lutely impossible. But so far as the 
Mermaid is involved in this charge, it 
is a point which nothing but its dis- 
section can fully determine. Never- 
theless, from the strong resemblance 
which it bears in every visible part to 
animal existence, the probabilities 
are, that it was once endued with 
life. 

The description which we gave in 
col. 783, is on the whole tolerably cor- 
rect; but in the figure which accom- 
panies these observations, the artist 
has availed himself of the privilege of 
his profession, and given a flattering 
likeness. As the creature actually ap- 
pears, the features of the human coun- 
tenance are exhibited in frightful dis- 
tortion. The head is disproportion- 
ably large ; and, from its union with 
the neck, is projected considerably 
forward. The face is much elevated; 
the lips have nearly disappeared ; and 
the cheek-bones are extended almost 
equal with the point of the nose. 
From the extremity of the chin to the 
throat, the distance is very great, 
bearing in this part a stronger likeness 
to the feline or canine, than to the 
human species. At the commence- 
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ment of the vertebre, just behind the 
head, there is a singular projection, 
exhibiting such a mark of deformity 
as a dislocation might be supposed to 
produce. 

On the shoulders, on the arms, and 
on most of the upper parts of the 
body of this creature, a few scat- 
tered hairs are to be seen. The skin 
is of a dirty brown colour, deepest 
towards the nether extremity, turning 
into a dirty gray, as the eye wanders 
towards the head. In every part that 
may be presumed to coincide with 
what is human, the skin is much 
shrivelled, and every feature and limb 
exhibits signs of advanced age. One 
ef the ears is concealed by the hand 
that is elevated, and the other seems 
to form a continuation of the wrinkles 
leading from the cheek, but its aper- 
ture we had no means of minutely 
examining. The teeth are sufficiently 
open to expose the cavity of the 
mouth, which could be traced to a 
considerable extent; but no tongue 
could be noticed as distinctly visible. 
Its whole length is nearly three feet ; 
and its strange appearance excites 
interest, wonder, and disgust. 

On the whole, if this be an imposi- 
tion, it is one that will perhaps stand 
unrivalled in the arcanum of fraud; 
and the spectator, though conviaced 
of the fact, will half forgive the author 
of the deception in his admiration of 
the excellence of its execution. 
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Hiterarp Motices. 


Just Published, Charles Lorraine, or the 
Young Soldier, by Mrs. Sherwood, Author of 
Little Henry and his Bearer, with neat en- 
gravings, 18mo. boards. 

A new series of Tracts, by the same Aathor, 
andthe Author of Margaret Whyte, Village 
Narse, &c. No.1 to 20, 1d. each, are alrea- 
dy published, to be continued monthly. 

Hiiza, or Traits of Character in Humble 
Life, with a neat engraving, 18mo. boards. 

Providence and Grace, an interesting Nar- 
rative, plate, 12mo. 

Veteran Soldier, by the same Author, plate. 

Gleanings and Recollections, (Moral and 
Religious,) to Assist the Memory of Youth. 

a Parent, dedicated to his own Son, 
18mo. 

In 12mo. and containing 152 pages of 
closely printed letter press, A Treatise on 
the utility of Leech Bleeding, in the Treat- 
ment of a great variety of Diseases, by Rees 
Price, M.D. Surgeon. 

Also, by the same Author, An Epitome of 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry; exhibiting the 
Names of the various Articles of the London 
Pharmacopoeia, in contrast with those with 











Literary Notices.—Prices of Stocks. 
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which they are eae: whereby the art 
of Prescribing Scientifically may be facilitated, 
and those Decompositions avoided, which 
often frustrate the views of the Practitioner in 
their medical effects. 

Analecta, or Pocket Anecdotes, with Reflec- 
tions, designed as an Agreeable Companion 
for the Social Circle, by the Rev. James 
Churchill, Author of An testy on Unbelief. 





Average Price of Grain per Quarter, for the 12 
Distrets, from the Gazette. 


Wheat. rw ee: Rye.| Beans.) Peas. 

s. d.j s. djs. djs. d.| s. d.| s.d. 

Sep. 21.40 2511 \17 7)18 11/23 6/25 8 
28. 5) 2610}18 319 4 10 
Octr. 5.40 5) 27 0/18 0/20 0 ll 
12. 39 1 

19. 38 5 


5| 26 1|18 7/20 4 
4\ 25 5\|19 4120 8 


Average Prices of Sugar 
Sept.25, 29s. 1 
Octr. 2, 29 10 
9, 29 11 
16, 32 3 
23, 32 4 


24 
241 
25 
25 


4 |26 
1 |27 
0 |28 
0 |28 





cwl. 





Price of Stocks, London, October 26. 
8 per Ct. Rd. 82} Ex. Bills, 2d. £1000, 
3 per Ct. Cons. 82§ § 67 
34 per Cent. 934 


4 per Cent. 904 3 
New4 per Ct. i} Do. small, 7 9 pm. 
Long An. 20 13-16ths | Lottery Tickets, £22. 


15-16ths $ 15s. 
India Stock 256 7 Bank for Acct. 257} 
India Bonds, 49 51 | Cons. for Do. 825 35 
pm: 
Price of Irish Stocks, October 22. 
Bank Stock, 251} 
Gov. Deb. 34 per Cent. = 
Gov. Stock, 34 per Cent. 92} % 
Do. Stock, 4 per Cent. 1} 
Do. Stock, New 4 per Cent. 3} 


Royal Loan, 6 per Cent. 70 
Do. Do. 4 per Cent. ist 


Prices of Foreign Stock in London, October 26. 
French 94f. Ex .25f. 40c. 
Russian 6 per Cent. 82; Ex. 12} 
Ditto (Metallic) 83} 84 
Ditto of 1822, 89} to 4 
Ditto Scrip, 89} 
Neapolitan 81} to } 
Ditto an 83 to 4 
Austrian 83. 
Spanish of 1820, 863 } 

itto of 1821, 733 

Ditto Scrip, of 1822, 5} % 
Prussian of 1818, 89 
—— of 1822, 89} 3 
——, Scrip, 894 
Danish in £ sterling 92 
Ditto in Mares Banco 89} 
Columbian 6 per Cent. 904 893 91 
Chilian 6 per Cent. 854 % 
Peruvian Scrip, 8647 


67 pm. 








Commercial Report. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, 26th OCTOBER, 1822. 


SINcE our last, there has been a gradual, and, to all appearance, a solid improvement in the de- 
mand for foreign produce; the market seems to be relieved from the undue depression so long 
prevalent, and there appears little probability of any re-action taking place. 

The demand for Cotton does not abate, for the sales of the last.week reached 11,742 pack- 
ages, against an import of 7824; this week the sales are more extensive, amounting altogether 
to 20,037, against a supply received - od 1 and bales. The sales are— . ‘ 


8071 Bags of Bowed, from 6§ to 9 26 Bags of Bahamas, from 9} 

1151 New Orleans, 8 t 141 Barbadoes, 8 

Tennessee & Alabama 6 30 West-Indies, 8 to 8} 
Sea Islands, ll 40 Carthagenas, 7 

ditto stained, 7 25 Curacoas, 8 
Pernambucco, 1 26 Smyrnas, 7 

Bahias, 9 60 Laguire, & 
Maranhams, itto by auction, at7 to 
Paras, 9 70 Sarats, 7 
Demeraras, 8 230 Bengal, 6 to 6} 

From such an extent of business, it was reasonable to look for improvement; early in the 
week, rather higher prices were obtained for Uplands, New Orleans, and Alabamas, but the 
market closed without any actual advance on the prices realized at the end of the preceding 
week. On Sea Islands, however, an improvement of 3d. per lb. is willingly paid; and on 
Brazil descriptions, which have been purchased with avidity, an advance of 3d. to 4d. per Ib. 
has been given. The unsettled state of affairs in the Brazils, has mainly contributed to this im- 
provement. American Cottons are cheaper in proportion to quality. 

British Plantation Sugars have rather gone off heavily this week, at a depression of 1s. 

r cwt. 

a“ * fee has undergone no alteration, 

Of Carolina Rice, suitable for the home trade, the market is cleared ; the early arrivals of the 
new crop are likely to sell at high prices. 

* Pot and Pearl Ashes are still lookingup. Montreal Pots, from 39s. 6d. to 40s. per cwt. 
Pearls, 44s. to 45s. Boston Pearls, 458s. Of States Pots, there are very few here at the above 
quotations; holders are very firm, and are anticipating a further advance. 

Log wood is but dull, as considerable arrivals are expected. Jamaica may be quoted at £7. 10s. ; 
Honduras £8. 2s. 6d. Fustic commands better prices, Cuba £11. 11s. to £12.; Spanish £9. 10s. 
per ton. Solid Nicaragua Wood, £58. per ton. Quercitron Bark is advancing, Philadel- 
phia, of fair quality, sold by auction, 11s. 9d. to 13s. per cwt. Saltpetre is likewise command- 
ing an advance. A large parcel of Bengal Indigo, amounting to 680 chests, and containing a 
great variety of all the different qualities, was brought forward on the 24th instant, and went 
off very spiritedly. The fine violet and purple, and extra fine violet, of which there were only 
9 chests, brought 11s. to 11s. 2d. per lb. being barely the current prices at the Company’s sale. 
On the good purple and violet, and violet, amounting to 100 chests, an advance on the Compa- 
ny’s prices, of 2d. to 3d. per Ib. was established, and on the middling and good middling violet, 
making up 200 chests more, in some instances as much as 4d. to 6d. per ib. the current prices 
thereof being 10s. to 10s. 10d. per Ib. The advance on the violet and copper, and copper, was 
fully 4d. to 6d. per Ib. on the good and fine, and more on the middling qualities ; there were 
about 150 chests of these descriptions, and they brought from 9s. 9d. to 10s. 10d, per Ib. OF 
thé low Coromandel, and the RB jun. there was a large proportion, not less than 160 chests, 
and they went off heavily at some decline on the prices of the Company’s sale, 5s. 6d. to 7s. 
were the prices obtained for the most inferior, and 7s. to 8s. 3d. per Ib. for the best descrip- 
tion ; a few extremely lean, and quite without body, went at 4s. 4d. to 5s. 6d. per Ib. Good 
Grabs were eagerly bought at 6d. to 8d. per Ib. advance on the London Prices, and brought 
9s. 10d. to 10s. 6d. per Ib. 

Lac Dye has also sold with great animation at a considerable advance on former prices : 

32 chests of Good Dark Chocolate, brought 3s. to 3s. 4. per lb. 
17_ _—sCODitto Ditto a littly foxy, 3s. to 3s. 2d. 
15 __—s— Ditto Ditto Ditto 2s. 10d. to 3s 

100 = Ditto = DT ‘not of the first quality, 3s. 9d. to 3s. 10d. 

The advance is about 3d. per Ib. . 

Considerable arrivals of Turpentine have brought down prices about 1s. per cwt, and fine 
quality has sold at 14s. per cwt. 

There have been many inquiries for Tallow, but more from speculators than consumers. 43s. 
per cwt. is the current price. 

Our Corn Market,on the whole, continues to look up, and:a ces favour an amend- 
ment. Dealers and speculators are freely buying Irish Wheat from 4s, 9d, to 5s. 6d. per 70lb. 
Several er of Dantzic Wheat, in bond, have been sold from 3s. to 3s. 9d. per 70lb. The 
= of English Clover Seed proves good ; prices are likely to range from 55s. to 65s. for Red 

eed. 
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